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New Mexican ADOBES 
Here in this autumnal Spain 
Adobes live with little rain, 
And even crumbling seem to me 


Sweeter than a spring can be 


In any other place but this, 


Where an eternal autumn ts. 


WITTER BYNNER 
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Foreword 


Two assumptions are necessary when a University 
undertakes the publication of a magazine. 

The first is that publication is a proper and necessary 
part of an educational program. The second is that the field 
into which the magazine is launched is not already entirely 
filled. 

The publication of THE NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY is in 
no way a commercial venture. The motive behind it is not 
one of financial gain. It is designed to give to the faculty, 
advanced students, and all others who may have something 
worth while to contribute to the literature and scholarly 
thought of New Mexico, an outlet for their writings; and at 
the same time to give to the thinkers of New Mexico a me- 
dium through which there may be an exchange of serious 
and disinterested thought on the problems of New Mexico, 
regardless of their nature. 

This is not intended for a popular magazine, in the or- 
dinary sense of the term. Neither is it intended as a “high 
brow” magazine. It will not carry material of such a 
nature or so written that it cannot be understood by the 
large reading public. It will not, on the other hand, stoop 
to sensational devices such as often are necessary to gain 
large circulations for commercial magazines. 

Material of all kinds is solicited for the QUARTERLY. It 
will be judged on its suitability for this particular publi- 
cation. 

Criticisms are invited by the editorial board. The 
board feels that through comments of readers it can most 
speedily adjust itself to its particular corner in the publica- 
tion field, and can most readily learn to avoid the costly mis- 
takes which face every venture of this kind. 

Comments upon the publication should be addressed to 
the Editorial Board, New Mexico Quarterly, University of 
New Mexico. 


























The Great Spirit 


By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


ry LEAST in English literature the name “Great Spirit” 
is fixed as the proper form for the Indian’s designation 
of God. It appeared in the early reports of missionaries; it 
was taken up sympathetically by the eighteenth century 
writers on natural religion, who created a portrait all their 
own of the Indian as an idyllic savage, natively possessed of 
kindly virtues and lofty ideals; and it has been given an in- 
eradicable vogue—along with the idea of the “Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground,” as the Indian’s paradise—by the fiction of 
Cooper, and the poetry of Longfellow, and of Pope: 


Lo, the poor Indian! Whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
His soul, proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has giv’n, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav’n; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the watry waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be content’s his natural desire, 

He asks no Angel’s wing, no Seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to the equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


Such is the fictive “Poor Lo,” as romanticized by the white 
man’s misunderstandings; and it is perhaps small wonder 
that more recent writers, in the interest of anthropologic 
truth, have gone to another extreme in denying all founda- 
tion to the Indian’s right to the idea of a “Great Spirit,” 
conceived as a supreme and beneficient God, averring that 
wherever it is found, its presence is the result of mission- 
izing, and that the “Great Spirit” and “Happy Hunting 
Ground” are but misunderstood versions of the Christian’s 
God and the Christian’s Heaven. In the Handbook of the 
[3] 
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American Indians,’ both ideas are referred to as “Popular 
Fallacies,” and numerous contributors to the subject, in 
this country and Europe, have accepted and reiterated this 
view ; the Indian, they say, had natively no conception what- 
ever corresponding to the Christian idea of God. 
Nevertheless, not infrequently, in the very breaths in 
which the negation is expressed, is to be found strong sup- 
port for an opposite opinion. Thus Lewis Morgan writes :’ 
“The beautiful and elevating conception of the Great Spirit 
watching over his red children from the heavens and 
pleased with their good deeds, their prayers, and their sac- 
rifices, has been known to the Indians only since the Gospel 
of Christ was preached to them.” But in the just preceding 
section on Indian councils, Morgan says: “The master of 
ceremonies, again rising to his feet, filled and lighted the 
pipe of peace from his own fire. Drawing three whiffs, one 
after the other, he blew the first toward the zenith, the 
second toward the ground, and the third toward the sun. 
By the first act he returned thanks to the Great Spirit for « 
the preservation of his life during the past year, and for 
being permitted to be present at this council. By the sec- 
ond, he returned thanks to his mother, the earth, for her 
various productions which had ministered to his sustenance. 
And by the third, he returned thanks to the sun for his 
never-failing light, ever shining upon all.” No one ques- 
tions the aboriginal character of this pipe ritual or its uni- 
versality among the Indians,’ and equally there is no ques- 
tion that Morgan’s interpretation of it is correct: the first 
whiff is directed to the Great Spirit, the Master of Life, 
whose abode is the upper heavens; very commonly he is 
called by the Indians themselves “Father Heaven,” just as 
the earth is “Mother Earth.” Invariably Father Heaven is 


1. -Bulletin 80, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

2. League of the Iroquois, Append. B, Sect. 62. Cf. Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, 3d ed., p. 69. 

8. Cf., e. g., Life, Letters and Travels of Father Pierre Jean De Smet (New 
York, 1905), index, ‘‘calumet.”’ 
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regarded as beneficent and all-seeing, and as “pleased with 
the good deeds of his red children.” It is true that Father 
Heaven is not a figure of importance in myth; he has no 
mythic history ; but in ritual and as an object of veneration, 
he is ever-present in the Indian’s religious life. 

Similarly, to turn to another continent, it has been fre- 
quently asserted of the Guiana and Orinoco tribes that they 
have no true conception of God. “The natives of Orinoco,” 
Humboldt declares,‘ “know no other worship than that of the 
powers of nature; like the ancient Germans, they deify the 
mysterious object which excites their simple admiration 
(deorum nominibus appelant secretum illud, quod sola rev- 
erentia vident.)” From the point of view of an ethnologist of 
the school of Tylor, im Thurn describes the religion of the 
Indians of Guiana: “Having no belief in a hierarchy of 
spirits, they can have,” he says,’ “none in any such beings as 
in higher religions are called gods... It is true that various 
words have been found in all, or nearly all, the languages, 
not only of Guiana, but also of the whole world, which have 
been supposed to be the names of a great spirit, supreme 
being, or god”; nevertheless, he concludes, “The conception 
of a God is not only totally foreign to Indian habits of 
thought, but belongs to a much higher stage of intellectual 
development than any attained by them.” 

But there are logical idols in more than one trade; the 
ethnologists have their full share of them. Im Thurn gives 
us a list of indigenous appellations of the Great Spirit of 
Guiana: 


Tamosi (the Ancient One) 
Carib Tribes True Caribs Tamosi kabotano (the 
Ancient one in the sky) 
Ackawoi: Mackonaima (“One who 
works in the night.”—Schomburgk.) 
Macusi: Kutti (probably only Macusi- 
Dutch for “God’’) 


4. Personal Narrative of Travels (tr. T. Ross, London, 1853), Vol. II, p. 69. 
5. Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 1883), p. 365. ° 
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Wa murreta kwonci (“our Maker’’) 
Arawak Tribes Wa cinaci (“our Father’’) 
Ifilici wacinaci (“our Great Father’’) 


Kononatoo (“our Maker’’) 


a ian . : 
Warrau-Wapiana ominagatoo (meaning unknown) 


Of all these names im Thurn remarks that in those 
whose meanings are known “only three ideas are expressed 
—(1) One who lived long ago and is now in sky-land; (2) 
the maker of the Indians, and (3) their father. None of 
these ideas,” he continues, “in any way involve the at- 
tributes of a god... .” 

Obviously, acceptance of this negation turns upon one’s 
understanding the meaning of “God”; and assuredly 
one may indulge a wry smile when told that “heavenly 
father” and “creator” are no attributes of God, and may 
be reasonably justified in preferring Sir Richard Schom- 
burgk’s judgement, where he says:’ “Almost all stocks 
of British Guiana are one in their religious convictions, at 
least in the main; the creator of the world and of mankind 
is an infinitely exalted being, but his energy is so occupied in 
ruling and maintaining the earth that he can give no special 
care to individual men.” This unusual reason for the indif- 
ference of the Supreme Being toward the affairs of ordi- 
nary men is probably an inference of the author’s. Roth 
commences his study of Guiana Indian beliefs with a chap- 
ter entitled “No Evidence of Belief in a Supreme Being,” 
and begins his discussion with the statement: “Careful in- 
vestigation forces one to the conclusion that, on the evi- 
dence, the native tribes of Guiana had no idea of a Supreme 
Being in the modern conception of the term,” quoting evi- 
dence from Gumilla and others, which to the present writer 
seems to point in just the opposite direction. Of course, the 
phrase, “in the modern conception of the term” is the key 
to much difference of judgement. If it means that savages 
have no conception of a Divine Ens, Esse, Actus Purus, or 


6. 





Reisen in British Guiana (Leipzig, 1847), Vol. I, p. 170. 
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the like, definable by highly abstract attributes, ca va sans 
dire; but if the intention is to say that there is no primitive 
belief in a luminous Sky Father, creator and ruler, good on 
the whole, though not preoccupied with the small details of 
earthly and human affairs, such a conclusion is directly op- 
posed to all evidence, early and late, North American and 
South American, missionary and anthropolwgical. 

Against the opinions of the anthropologist may be 
placed that of such a witness as the missionary Brett, who 
devoted a lifetime to these same Indians. “The aborigines of 
Guiana,” writes Brett,’ “in their naturally wild and un- 
taught condition, have had a confused idea of the existence 
of one good Supreme Being and of many inferior spirits, 
who are supposed to be of various kinds, but generally of 
malignant character. The Good Spirit they regard as the 
creator of all, and, as far as we could learn, they believe 
Him to be immortal and invisible, omnipotent and omnis- 
cient. But notwithstanding this, we have never discovered 
any trace of religious worship or adoration paid to Him by 
any tribe while in its natural condition. They consider Him 
as a Being too high to notice them; and, not knowing Him 
as a God that heareth prayer, they concern themselves but 
little about Him.” In another passage the same writer 
states that the natives of Guiana “all maintain the Invisi- 
bility of the Eternal Father. In their traditionary legends 
they never confound Him—the Creator—the Ancient of 
Heaven—with the mythical personage of what, for want of 
a better term, we must call their heroic age; and though 
sorcerers claim familiarity with, and power to control, the 
inferior (and malignant) spirits, none would ever pretend 
to hold intercourse with Him, or that it were possible for 
mortal man to behold Him.” 

The facts are that from the Arctic North to the Pati- 
gonian South, everywhere in the two Americas, are found 
records of the Indian’s belief in a Great Spirit, who is some- 


7. Indian Tribes of Guiana (London, 1868), p. 36. 
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how also the Master of Life and the Giver of All Good. 
What foundation there is for the oft-made assertion that 
this idea is derived from missionaries is to be found in the 
fact that the Indian’s thought is less anthropomorphic than 
is that commonly entertained by unphilosophic white men, 
—for it is certain that his conception would have been 
readily comprehended by the Stoics of antiquity, and indeed 
it would not have seemed remote to Plato or Aristotle. Ifa 
separation of ideas be made, and the Biblical epithet 
“Heavenly Father” be understood for what it doubtless 
originally was, a name for a being who was (1) the sky- 
throned ruler of the world, and (2) its creator, a better 
comprehension of Indian ideas will follow; for it is rela- 
tively rare in America to find Father Heaven in the creative 
role (Zuni and California cosmogonies are North American 
exceptions) ; and it is partly for this reason that he plays so 
small a part in myth. It is probably wrong, however, fol- 
lowing Lang and others, to regard Father Heaven as a 
fainéant, or do-nothing deity, for no one can follow the 
detail of Indian rituals without being impressed by the in- 
tense reverence for the Master of Life and the omnipresent 
conviction of His goodness. It is true that the Indian more 
often addresses himself to the intermediaries between man 
and the Ruler of Heaven, and that to them he makes offer- 
ings, as naturally as does a Latin to his saints. But this is 
no final index of belief. If more were needed, a particu- 
larly good bit of evidence for the aboriginal character of the 
heaven-god is given by Swanton: “ “The-Chief-Above’ is the 
Haida name for God, as taught them by the missionaries. 
‘Power-of-the-Shining-Heavens’ is their native Zeus. Some 
Masset people once fell to comparing The-Chief-Above with 
Power-of-the-Shining-Heaven in my presence. They said 
they were not the same. The idea that I formed of their at- 
titude toward this being was that, just as human beings 
could ‘receive power’ or be ‘possessed’ by supernatural 
beings, and supernatural beings could receive power from 
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other supernatural beings, so the whole of the latter got 
theirs in last analysis from Power - of - the - Shining - 
Heavens.” The same idea of a hierarchy in space with the 
heaven-god at its summit appears in the ritual of the 
Ojibwa Midéwiwin, in the native theology of the Sioux, in 
the Pawnee Hako, in the poetical Wintun tale of Olelbis, in 
the astral and solar philosophies of the Aztec, Maya, and 
Inca nations. These are only a few instances from different 
parts of the two continents. There are numerous other 
examples, for wherever the breath of heaven is identified 
with the descent of life from on high, and wherever the 
light of day is regarded as the symbol of blessings bestowed 
upon man, there the conception of Father Heaven, the Great 
Spirit, is found. Writing of the Huron, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Pére Raguenau says:* “Certainly 
they have not only the perception of a divinity, but also a 
name which in their dangers they invoke, without knowing 
its true significance,—recommending themselves Jgnoto Deo 
with these words: Aireskui Sutanditenr; the last of which 
may be rendered: Miserere nobis.” And in another passage 
he remarks: “‘So true is what Tertullian said of the most in- 
fidel nations, that nature, in the midst of perils, makes them 
speak with a Christian voice—Exclamant vocem naturaliter 
Christianam.” 

The English term, “Great Spirit,” is apparently a direct 
effort to render the Ojibwa “Gitche,” or “Kitshi Manito”—a 
name which occurs in many Algonquian languages, in cog- 
nate forms, and which has received many interpretations. 
Besides “‘Great Spirit,” it has been interpreted as the “Great 
Mystery,” the “Great Unknown,” as “Goodness Itself,” (in 
contrast with Miche Manito, “Evil itself’) ; and again as 
the “Uncreated God,” or “He-who-has-his-origin-from-none- 
but-himself.”’ All of these, however, with the possible ex- 
ception of the “Great Mystery,” are in fact too definite, too 
anthropic, to do justice to the breadth and the depth of the 


8. See H. B. Alexander, Mythology of All Races, Vol. X, North American 
(Boston, 1916), pp. 16-17. 
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Indian’s conception. Probably that may better be ap- 
proached through the studies of the Siouan term, Wakonda, 
which is an almost precise equivalent for Manito, and of 
which shrewder study has been made. 

Doubtless the most illuminating analysis of this great 
Siouan conception is that made by Alice Fletcher in her 
study of the Omaha tribe. Wakonda, she says,’ “stands for 
the mysterious life-power permeating all natural forms and 
forces and all phases of man’s conscious life Visible 
nature seems to have mirrored to the Omaha mind the ever- 
present activities of the invisible and mysterious Wakonda 
and to have been an instructor in both religion and ethics 
...» Natural phenomena served to enforce ethics. Old men 
have said: ‘Wakonda causes day to follow night without 
variation, and summer to follow winter; we can depend on 
these regular changes and can order our lives by them. 
In this way Wakonda teaches us that our words and our 
acts must be truthful, so that we may live in peace and hap- 
piness with one another. Our fathers thought about these 
things and observed the acts of Wakonda and their words 
have come down to us.’ .. . All experiences in life were be- 
lieved to be directed by Wakonda, a belief that gave rise to 
a kind of fatalism. In the face of calamity the thought, 
‘this is ordered by Wakonda,’ put a stop to any form of re- 
bellion against the trouble and often to any effort to over- 
come it .... An old man said: ‘Tears were made by Wa- 
konda as a relief to our human nature; Wakonda made joy 
and he also made tears.’ An aged man, standing in the 
presence of death, said: ‘From my earliest years I remem- 
ber the sound of weeping; I have heard it all my life and 
shall hear it until I die. There will be parting as long as 
man lives on the earth. Wakonda has willed it to be so.’... 
Personal prayers were addressed directly to Wakonda. A 
man would take his pipe and go alone to the hills; there he 
would silently offer smoke and utter the call, Wakonda ho! 


9. Twenty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 597f. 
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while the moving cause, the purport of his prayer, would 
remain unexpressed in words. If his stress of feeling was 
great, he would leave his pipe on the ground where his ap- 
peal had been made. ... Women did not use the pipe when 
praying; their appeals were made directly, without any in- 
termediary. Few, if any, words were used; generally the 
sorrowful or burdened woman simply called on the myste- 
rious power she believed to control all things, to know all 
desires, all needs, and to be able to send the required help.” 

Not less significant is the testimony of Charles East- 
man, himself reared in the religion of his Siouan kinsmen :” 
“The worship of the Great Mystery was silent, solitary, free 
from all self-seeking. It was silent because all speech is of 
necessity feeble and imperfect; therefore the souls of my 
ancestors ascended to God in wordless adoration. It was 
solitary, because they believed that He is nearer to us in 
solitude, and there were no priests authorized to come be- 
tween a man and his Maker. None might exhort or confess 
or in any way meddle with the religious experience of an- 
other. Among us all men were created sons of God and 
stood erect, as conscious of their divinity. Our faith might 
not be formulated in creeds, nor forced upon any who were 
unwilling to receive it; hence there was no preaching, prose- 
lyting, nor persecution, neither were there any scoffers nor 
atheists. There were no temples or shrines among us save 
those of nature. Being a natural man, the Indian was in- 
tensely poetical. He would deem it sacrilege to build a 
house for Him who may be met face to face in the myste- 
rious, shadowy isles of the primeval forest, or on the sun- 
lit bosom of the virgin prairies, upon dizzy spires and pin- 
nacles of naked rock, and yonder in the jewelled vault of 
the night sky! He who enrobes Himself in filmy veils of 
cloud, there on the rim of the visible world where our Great- 
Grandfather Sun kindles his evening campfire. He who 
rides upon the rigorous wind of the North, or breathes forth 


10. The Soul of the Indian (Boston, 1911). 
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His spirit upon aromatic southern airs, whose war-canoe is 
launched upon majestic rivers and inland seas—He needs no 
lesser cathedral!’ 

“‘All the Indians,” says Pére De Smet, speaking of an- 
other Siouan tribe,” “admit the existence of the Great 
Spirit, namely, of a Supreme Being who governs all the im- 
portant affairs of life, and who manifests his action in the 
most ordinary events .... Every spring, at the first peal of 
thunder, which they call ‘the voice of the Great Spirit speak- 
ing from the clouds,’ the Assiniboins offer it sacrifices .... 
Thunder, next to the sun, is their great Wah-Kon.... At 
the least misfortune, the father of a family presents the 
calumet to the Great Spirit, and, in prayer, implores Him to 
take pity on him, his wives, and children.” 

But it is in the words of the untaught Indians them- 
selves that the heart of the conception is most truly ex- 
pressed. The Sioux proper use the expression Wakantanka, 
from wakan, “mysterious,” and tanka, “great.” Wakan is 
the generic term, designating all the mysterious powers of 
nature. “In attempting to explain the meaning of the 
word,” writes Miss Densmore,” “the following statement 
was made by several old Indians, after consultation: ‘An 
ordinary man has natural ways of doing things. Occasion- 
ally there is a man who has a gift for doing extraordinary 
things, and he is called wakan. Although this is a super- 
natural gift, he can use it only by effort and study. A man 
may be able to do things in a mysterious way, but none has 
ever been found who could command the sun and moon or 
change the seasons. The most wonderful things which men 
can do are different from the works of nature. When the 
seasons change we regard it as a gift from the sun which 
is the strongest of all mysterious wakan powers.’” Thus, 
certain of the Sioux definitely embody the Great Mystery in 
the Sun, but the conception is certainly broader than this 


11. Op. cit. 
12. Teton Sioux Music. Bul. 61, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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alone, for all nature is believed to be permeated by its 
powers. Of the attributes of Wakantanka there could be no 
more eloquent expression than the prayer of Red Weasel, 
inadvertently caught by Miss Densmore’s phonograph as 
the old man was about to sing for her a _ sacred 
song: “Wakantanka, hear me. This day I am to tell your 
word. But without sin (sacrilege) I shall speak. The tribe 
shall live. Behold me for Iam humble. From above watch 
me. You are always the truth, listen to me. My friends 
and relatives, sitting here, and I shall be at peace. May our 
voices be heard at the future goal you have prepared for 
us.” And another prayer, uttered upon a similar occasion, 
was this: “A man from the earth I am. I have sung con- 
cerning an event, for which have compassion on me, who- 
ever from above, you, the supreme ruler.” 

With these Siouan prayers should be set the utterance 
of the old Pawnee who gave the sacred songs of the Hako.” 
“The white man speaks of a Heavenly Father; we say 
Tirawa-atius, the Father Above, but we do not think of 
Tirawa as a person. We think of Tirawa as in everything, 
as the power which has arranged and thrown down from 
above, everything that man needs. What the power above, 
Tirawa-atius, is like, no one knows; no one has been there.” 

The priest who made this remark also said: “At the 
creation of the world it was arranged that there should be 
lesser powers. Tirawa-atious, the mighty power, could not 
come near to man, therefore lesser powers were permitted.” 
The Sun Father and the Earth Mother were the two fore- 
most of these lesser powers, whose union brings forth all the 
moving pageantry of life. The Morning Star, herald of the 
Sun, is scarcely less important. The winds from the four 
quarters of the World, the life-giving Vegetation (the “Corn 
Mother’’) , Water, the Hearth-fire—all these are powers call- 
ing for veneration. In the intermediate heavens, below 
Sun and Moon, yet above man’s reach, are the bird mes- 


18. Twenty-second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Part 2. 
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sengers, with the Eagle at their head, each with its special 
wisdom; and here, too, dwell the Visions—are they the 
colors of the sun-engloried clouds?—which descend to the 
dreamer, giving him revelations direct from the higher 
powers, and here, again, the dread Thunderbird wings his 
stormy course. 

In this natural pantheon, which holds in the broad for 
all the great native groups of men in both North and South 
America, who can fail to recognize a New World Olympus? 
“Power-of-the-Shining-Heavens,” the “Father Above,” is 
none other than Father Zeus, of the Hellene, whose bird is 
the Eagle, whose sceptre is the Thunderbolt, whose herald is 
Hermes of the Morning, while Earth is his spouse and the 
Sun his demi-urge. The more intimately one studies the 
thoughts and speculations of men, the more profoundly does 
he become impressed with the great fact of the psychical 
unity of mankind: we are all children of the one Nature, 
whose lesson is writ for us in the great and moving hiero- 
glyph of Earth and her rocks, Heaven and her seasons. 

There is a natural hierarchy in the phenomena of the 
skies. Supreme over all is that Power-of-the-Shining- 
Heavens, Zeus, Father Jove, Tirawa-atius, whose seat is 
the citadel of the zenith, whose raiment is the shining day, 
and whose servitors are the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and 
stars, and beneath these the clouds, the winds, the lightning, 
the feathered messengers, birds of the air. The old Teu- 
tonic pantheon placed Tyr, the Sky, over all; below him 
were Thor, the thunderer, and Odin, the wind-god, who 
later, perhaps because of the cloudiness of the Teutonic 
lands, tended to replace their ancient overlord. Something 
of the same sort appears in America, the Thunder and the 
Winds replacing at times, the distant and mysterious celes- 
tial power, if not in conceptual height, at least in ritual im- 
portance. Thus the Thunderbird—the American Thor— 
was known over all North America as a great and potent 
being, flapping waters from his feathers and darting light- 











nings from his eyes. He was conceived as huge enough to 
lift a whale from the seas, to darken broad regions with 
the shadow of his wings, to destroy nations with the wrath 
of his fires. Another and even more widespread Indian 
conception, is of the great Sky-Serpent, or Sky-Dragon, 
whose symbols are also the storm-cloud and the levin,x—and 
here our analogue is the great Dragon of Chinese myth, 
Asian, rather than European. The lightning in its sinuous 
forms naturally suggests the serpent, and perhaps again in 
the suddenness of the death which it may deliver. But the 
Sky-Serpent is never a mere snake; it is a plumed or winged 
or crested serpent—dragon, rather than reptile, half bird, 
as its skyey abode should imply. A similar combination in 
the Classical world is presented by Jove’s messenger, the 
winged Mercury, whose wand, the caduceus, is a twist of 
serpents; and it is not a little extraordinary to find on one 
of the ancient monuments of Peru, as attributes of the great 
sky-god of the land of the Incas, not only the very replica of 
the caduceus of Mercury, but also the bidental thunderbolt 
of Olympian Jove. Guevara says“ of the Araucanian 
Pillan, the Spirit-of-Heaven, that “they made his habitation 
in all those parts whence breaks the thunder; on the crest of 
high mountains, in the clouds, and in the volcanoes, whose 
eruptions are so often accompanied by electrical phenom- 
ena.” And if we follow the art-given forms of the sky- 
beings, from the Eskimo of Alaska to the land of the 
Cakchiquel in Argentina, an almost perfect development of 
the whole group of associated ideas—bird, serpent, rain, 
wind, lightning,—will be found as representations, attri- 
butes, or emblematic servitors of the Power Above. 


14. Historia de la Civilizacién de Araucania (Santiago de Chile, 1900-02), Vol. I, 
ch. viii. 
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American Saga 


Let this be the language of our time, 
the sign of treaties broken in mock good faith. 
the sagas of multiple massacres 
for the colorful tale of the plains. 
the memory of dead disasters on deserts, 
bones by the belly boastful shadows of mountains 
white as the clear ideal 
of nothing much in particular 
but great, sonorous in generous counterfeitures. 
the wigwams, tepees, hogans, pueblos 
in the fanciful ashcans of historical incident. 
the blood spilled, the mines gutted 
and civilizations situated with tempered temerity 
running counter the one to the other 
for exploitation, art and the gain 
of scouts and conquistadores 
priests and adelantados. 
All that continents might flower 
the sooner to decay 
for there to remain the fairy tales 
of Indian fighters and capitalistic Captain Kidds 
on land, on sea 
bringing the portent of penultimate penalties 
for savages, for the old barbarities 
lost against the new. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 





The Feel of the Purposeful Earth 
Mary Austin’s Prophecy 


By HENRY SMITH 


_ her first books had established her as a writer of 
promise, Mary Austin laid the foundations for her fu- 
ture work by a series of novels clarifying her attitude 
toward the society of contemporary America. Although 
here, as in the earlier Land of Little Rain (Boston, 1903), 
and The Flock (Boston, 1906), the deep positive trends of 
her thinking were manifest and important, she was also en- 
gaged in a critical study of her inherited traditions and the 
various forces of the life about her. She had apparently 
come out of her dozen years in the desert convinced of her 
vocation and concerned to take stock of the country to 
which she felt herself called to speak. In A Woman of 
Genius, (Garden City, 1912), particularly, she worked out 
her emancipation from the small-townness of the Middle 
West from which she came. And in The Ford (Boston, 
1917), and No. 26 Jayne Street (Boston, 1920), she touched 
other aspects of the American scene,—turbulent New York 
and the California of development companies and irrigation 
projects and oil fields. 

This should be kept in mind in any estimate of Mary 
Austin, because it is important. Critics who tend to think 
of her as a sort of recluse in the Western deserts should re- 
member this critical work, closely in contact with a wide 
variety of environments and widely diverse characters: 
members of the Missionary Society in a small Indiana 
town, promoters in the ruthless development of Cali- 
fornia, theatrical people and labor agitators in New York. 
Years before Sinclair Lewis she seized and conveyed the 
deadliness of all that is confining in the rural Middle West 
and in the well-ordered life of the wealthy middle class in 

[17] 
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the cities. The conflict in A Woman of Genius is between 
the imperious surge of genius within the actress-heroine, 
and the superficial patterns of a society determined not to 
admit to itself the truth about anything. The book, by the 
way, is a document for the well-known thesis that American 
respectability has either made every great American artist 
a pariah or clipped his wings somewhat to the measure of 
its own littleness. But I am concerned only to make it plain 
that Mrs. Austin knows Main Street and does not love it. 

Yet she has spent her energies for many years in work- 
ing out the implications of a deep promise back of American 
life. She has turned for nourishment to the tradition of 
Thoreau, Burroughs, Muir—a tradition based on an absorb- 
ing love of the American land. She has developed this tra- 
dition upon an unprecedented scale, and has integrated it 
with the main drives of modern society. She has applied it, 
for instance, to explain the relation of the rhythms of a 
genuine literature to the patterns of the American scene 
(The American Rhythm) New York, 1923. She has made 
herself familiar with the civilization of the American In- 
dian, not as an antiquarian pastime, but as a definite source 
of power in the art and culture of the future. She has been 
the leading figure in the development of regional cultures in 
the West, and has given constant aid and encouragement to 
young writers and artists who are reaching out to find 
America. In short, she has a confidence in American life 
and art entirely distinct from flag waving and fireworks, 
and the childish conceit of our tremendous industrial intel- 
lects; but more certain than any of these. 

This confidence she has expressed variously in her 
score or so of books, from The Land of Little Rain, in 1903, 
to The Land of Journey’s Ending, in 1924; and will no 
doubt make even more explicit in two new books (one of 
them her autobiography) announced for publication this 
season. But the reader of any of Mary Austin’s published 
work (I have read only half of it), however impressed he 
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may be with its import, will put down the books at the end 
with a feeling that Mary Austin herself is more significant 
than what she has written. She is the author of essays, 
novels, plays, and poetry; but she is not merely an artist. 
Her pen does not drain the essence of her onto paper; her 
work is important not in and for itself, but as a more or less 
clear indication of a personality back of it—a personality 
essentially American. Yet I realize at once that this too is 
an inaccurate statement, for Mrs. Austin is anything but 
preoccupied with herself, and her books are written with a 
clear eye fastened upon the object of contemplation. One 
must not be deceived by her honest opinion of the impor- 
tance of her own ideas; it is the obeisance the mind pays to 
knowledge felt as given, as originating elsewhere than in 
the mind itself; and is in fact a sort of humility (which is 
of course a thing far removed from self-deprecation). 

No: Mary Austin is not a romantic with a “genius” 
frenzy. I think one has finally to say that her books are the 
expression of a peculiarly impersonal personality, a mind 
polarized, made to be in harmony with itself and with its 
environment, freed at last from conflicts and doubt, opened 
as a channel for the free passage of intuitions rising now 
in the race memory, now in the underlying mind of the uni- 
verse: if in fact, as Mrs. Austin seems to think, these two 
sources are not ultimately one. As a person and as a 
writer Mary Austin gives an impression of solidity, of 
poise. She is one of the few persons now living in North 
America, who have become acclimated to the environment, 
physical and spiritual, of the American continent. She is 
an advance-notice of the formation of an American race, an 
early member of the society of the future, that “group of 
people having a common blood stream and societal relation, 
who [shall] have subjected themselves to a common envi- 
ronment and a common experience long enough to take on 
reactive capacities such as [will be] the recognized index of 
their association” (Everyman’s Genius, Indianapolis, 1925, 
p. 14). 
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II 


F I MAY make use of one of her own distinctions, Mary 

Austin has talent for writing fiction, but her genius tends 
in another direction. She is too much interested in ideas to be 
able to give herself up to the almost a-moral mirror-passion 
of the great dramatist or novelist—the instinctive love of 
the fleeting moment for itself alone, the delight in present- 
ing a vision of life unqualified by the opinion and thought of 
the artist. In Lost Borders (New York, 1909), for instance, 
while there are at least two stories (“The Pocket-Hunter’s 
Story” and “The House of Offence’) of superlative merit as 
stories, the main impulse is always dual: characters plus 
environment, men and women plus the desert: and the study 
of the influence of the desert, as might be expected in a book 
by the author of The Land of Little Rain, is the dominant 
theme. A Woman of Genius is a powerful book of social 
criticism, but of all its characters only the heroine seems 
real: for in her mind are worked out the analyses of Ameri- 
can society and the psychology of genius. The Ford (New 
York, 1917) extends the analysis to California in the hands 
of the openly Scythian big business of the beginning of the 
century, but the characters suffer because of the author’s 
interests in social forces. 

No. 26 Jayne Street (Boston, 1920), again, is a novel 
of genuine importance, with a plot moving strongly along 
authentic lines of human motivation and characters defi- 
nitely conceived and clearly presented. The reading of the 
book is an emotional and intellectual impact. Its power 
lies, however, not in the story or the characters as such, 
but in the relation of the characters to ideas; and here also 
one often feels that the ideas are the more important to the © 
author. Mrs. Austin continues in this novel to work on 
the most serious problems of the twentieth century: the 
matter of allegiance in time of war; the international drift 
toward communism which everyone must confront and re- 
late to himself; theoretical democracy as a possible basis 
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for a reconstruction of personal relations. It is as if the 
author had left this commentary upon her experiences in 
New York, as if she had demonstrated her understanding of 
what the passionate young radicals are fighting for, had 
served her apprenticeship at politics and economics, and 
had assimilated Karl Marx, as well as Jesus,’ into the body 
of her meditation: with some personal interpretation, it 
should be said, of both, and with little orthodoxy of either 
the communist or the ecclesiastical variety. 

In short, although these books of fiction are anything 
but negligible, and for a less versatile writer might make a 
respectable reputation, one feels that Mrs. Austin has not 
come home until she returns to the manner of her earliest 
books (The Land of Little Rain and The Flock) and ad- 
dresses herself to the composition of The Land of Journey’s 
Ending. In this field of writing (it has no accepted name, 
and the term “nature literature” proposed by Henry 
Chester Tracy,’ is open to all the ambiguities of the word 
“nature’’) she has done something of transcendent mean- 


ing, definitive if not yet definable. She has enlarged the 
tradition of the “American Naturists”; she has increased 
the scale of nature-writing to the measure of the continent; 
she has taken the unisonal melody of a Muir and scored it 
for full orchestra. Thus: 


.. . the march of the tall trees is with the wind 
along the trend of the tall mountains striking 
diagonally across from the turn of the Rio Grande 
to the Grand Cajfion, with scattered patches wher- 


1. The Man Jesus, New York, 1915; later republished as A Small Town Man, 
(New York, 1923) is a biography which represents Mrs. Austin’s assimilation of 
modern critical study of the New Testament and her definition of an attitude toward 
Jesus. Containing, as it does, almost the only explicit exposition of her personal re- 
ligion and philosophy, the book is highly important as a key to Mrs. Austin’s other 
works, particularly in its remarks upon genius and mysticism. But proper discussion 
of the book as a whole has seemed to me to belong somewhere else, and to require 
a reviewer more versed in theology. It should be said, at least, that Mrs. Austin is 
Unitarian in tendency, that she thinks a kernel of historical truth can be discerned 
amid much legend and homiletic distortion in the Gospels, and that she believes 
healing power is an accessible resource of everyday life. 

2. Tracy, Henry Chester: American Naturists, New York. 1930, passim. 
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ever the cumbres are high enough to drag down 
the clouds as snow, and hold it as a mulch for the 
pines. 

A little to the west of the continental divide, 
from the Fort Apache Reservation to the country 
of the Hualapai along the Colorado, the land 
drops off in broken ranges, along the Rim of the 
Mogollon Mesa. North of the Rim it lifts in alter- 
nate patches of grassland and forest which exhibit 
the wide spacing and monotony characteristic of 
arid regions. Both the grass and the trees run 
with the wind in patterns that on a European 
map would measure states and empires, reduced 
by the whole scale of the country to intimacy. 
Once you have accepted the scale, it is as easy to 
be familiar with a grass-plot the size of Rhode 
Island or a plantation of yellow pines half as big 
as Belgium, as with the posy-plots of your garden. 
(Land of Journey’s Ending, p. 34). 


Or you walk among the junipers: 


... first one and then another pricks itself on your 
attention. As if all the vitality of the tree, which 
during the winter had been withdrawn to the seat 
of the life processes underground, had run up and 
shouted, “Here Iam.” Not one of all the ways by 
which a tree strikes freshly on your observation,— 
with a greener flush, with stiffened needles, or 
slight alterations of the axis of the growing 
shoots, accounts for this flash of mutual aware- 
ness. You walk a stranger in a vegetating world; 
then with an inward click the shutter of some pro- 
founder level of consciousness uncloses and admits 
you to sentience of the mounting sap. (ibid., pp. 
39-40). 


Here are suggested the two characteristics of Mrs. Austin’s 
writing about the American continent—largeness of scale 
and inwardness of intuition:—avenues by which she is ap- 
parently seeking to discover “some common ground for the 
American philosopher and artist to stand on.” (Van Doren, 
Carl: Many Minds, New York, 1924. p. 5). 
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I have mentioned Henry Chester Tracy’s placing of . 
Mary Austin in the tradition of Thoreau, Muir, Burroughs, 
as a “naturist.” If such classification and comparison 
clarifies her meaning or bolsters her admirers in their esti- 
mate of her, I have no objection to it. But between Mary 
Austin and any of these there is this important difference, 
that her interest in the environment (must one call it this, 
or, worse, “nature’’?) is, in the real sense, ethical, and thus 
political. She is seeking not a retreat from men, cities, and 
society, but a real avenue of approach to them. She dwells 
in no ivory tower, but at the meeting of all the highways of 
modern life. 

It is not always so with naturists. In speaking of one 
of William Beebe’s books, Mr. Tracy says: 

For, after all, the world which is [in these pages] 

being spun for us into fresh reality is not a world 

of dismal human plots and contortions but one of 

nature into which all sorts of things are harmo- 

nized—death even—without those tragic grimaces 
which the man-sort are wont to make when the 
spectre faces them. It is a naturists’ world. 

(Tracy, op. cit., p. 218). 

And from the same author Mr. Tracy quotes: 

It came upon me during early nights, again and 

again, that this was Now, and that into the hour- 

glass of Now was headed a maelstrom of untold 
riches of the Future—minutes and hours and sap- 
phire days ahead—a Now which was wholly un- 
concerned with leagues and liquor, with strikes 
and salaries. (quoted in Tracy, op. cit., p. 221, 
from The Edge of the Jungle, p. 22). 


Now this contains the germ of an escape-romanticism: 
you can fly from a troubling reality as well through the eye- 
piece of a microscope as on the viewless wings of poesy. 
But Mrs. Austin is above all things realistic: which is to 
say, she is not thinking of “nature” as an escape. She is 
not trying to get away from any of the bewildering com- 
plexities of modern life. She is a little un-American, per- 
haps, in her humility, but she is American in her optimism. 
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Whatever else her inknowing has taught her, it has made 
her certain that life—taken by and large—is good, and that 
man can have confidence in the universe. Here and there 
in her work one is aware of the basis of her thinking-—a 
view of things, for the most part complete, fundamental, 
untroubled, even though aware of the ruinous slowness and 
imperfection of the ways life takes toward its realization. 
She has a religion deeper than organized churches, a poli- 
tics beyond parties and governmental machinery, an ethics 
untrammeled by the letter of codes, and a confidence in 
America independent of the bitter froth or the childish self- 
sufficiency of the moment. 

We are familiar with the notion that every train of in- 
vestigation, followed rigorously, leads back to general prin- 
ciples of wide significance. But in effect, particularized re- 
search, because human energies and the span of human life 
are limited, has settled into an acquiescence in particularity : 
it has sought to make a total view of life (if it makes one at 
all) out of the aggregate of partial views. Mrs. Austin is 
more practical. She sees that the total view is of no use if 
it exists hypothetically, not as the property of any indi- 
vidual person. Therefore she has striven for a total view 
in herself: and she has also tried to set down what she has 
discovered. Here is the unity back of an apparently hetero- 
geneous series of studies. Mrs. Austin is interested in the 
wholeness and the harmony of human life, now, hour by 
hour, not theoretically but practically and passionately, as 
the resource and the activity of the moment, the day, the 
year. She is interested in botany, geology, archaeology, the 
psychology of genius, history, anthropology, literary his- 
tory, sociology, prose fiction, regional culture, religion, and 
verse for children: but all because, and to the extent that, 
she is impelled toward the integration of the human person- 
ality as it actually exists, everywhere in some specific en- 
vironment, and particularly in America in the environment 
which has seemed to her, after long experience of many 
others, most fundamentally American: the West, ultimately 
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the Southwest. It is this unity of Mrs. Austin’s thought, 
rather than any unity in her artistic impulse, which grows 
upon the student of her writings; for to her, art is the hand- 
maiden of life, ministering to the fullness thereof, and else 
of no account. The purpose of art, she has one of her char- 
acters say, is “its re-kneading of the bread of life until it 
nourishes us toward greater achievement” (A Woman of 
Genius, p. 7). It is impossible to call her lifelong quest 
scholarship, politics, science, or art: it is all these, by turns 
or simultaneously, but at bottom it is a quest for the full- 
ness of life. Mary Austin brands herself as an Occidental: 
she is a mystic, to be sure, but her beatific vision embraces 
experience instead of fleeing from it; her criteria are prag- 
matic, not speculative. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than in The American 
Rhythm, a book which stands on library shelves as literary 
criticism. The thesis—to the effect that American verse 
will be fruitful only to the extent that it captures American 
rhythms, preserved best at present in Amerindian poetry— - 
seemed twenty years ago, perhaps seems even now, fan- 
tastic enough; I shall not labor it here. The interesting 
thing about the book is the fact that it shows Mrs. Austin’s 
characteristic attitude toward art: not as an end in itself, 
but as a means and a mode of spiritual existence. She is 
engaged, she says, to find “a basis for the poetic quest, and 
for the establishment of a traditional poetic mode, provoca- 
tive of the maximum of well-being” ; that is, of the fullness 
of life. These two—poetry and well-being—go hand in 
hand; for “The rhythms which give pleasure are those into 
which the organism has naturally fallen in the satisfaction 
of the social urge, the ego urge, the mating urge.” (The 
American Rhythm, p. 6). Not that such rhythms are con- 
sciously discoverable: “the suggestibility of the human or- 
ganism in the direction of rhythmic response is so generous 
that the rhythmic forms to which the environment gives 
rise, seem to pass through the autonomic system, into and 
out of the subconscious without our having once become in- 
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tellectually aware of them. Rhythm, then, in so far as it 
affects our poetic mode, has nothing to do without intellec- 
tual life.” (ibid., p. 4). But if not with our intellectual life, 
certainly with our subconscious: rhythm has much to do 
with environment. There are two variables in the equation, 
the poet and the milieu; and they must be harmonized be- 
fore poetry becomes a release for the race and a servant of 
life. “Given a new earth to live on, new attacks on the 
mastery of time and space, and a whole new scale of motor 
impulses is built into the subconscious structure of the in- 
dividual.” And the progress of art necessarily follows 
these impulses: ‘Almost anybody might have predicted the 
rise of a new verse form in America.” (ibid., p. 9). This 
is not absolute biological determinism. It deals only with the 
form of poetry: “Poignancy is of the poet’s soul, perhaps, 
but rhythm is always in his sense.” (ibid., p. 14). And 
rhythm as an adjustment to environment is important only 
because it rises out of “the profound desire of man to as- 


similate himself to the Allness as it is displayed to him in all 
the peacock splendor of the American continent.” (ibid., 
pp. 18-19). Poetry has a vital use: therein lies Mrs. 
Austin’s concern with it. 


III 


N THIS book, as in her others, even her novels, Mary 
Austin is unmistakably a mystic. Just here, I think, lies 
the reason why in the academies and coéteries she is under- 
estimated. For it is certainly not the fashion now to be- 
lieve very strongly in a spiritual continuum back of the uni- 
verse, of which individual minds are but incompletely iso- 
lated parts: and if the philosophers would go this far, few 
of them would admit that man can have 
Power to describe and locate objects concealed 
from sensory observation. 


Power to diagnose disease under the same condi- 
tions. 
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Power to describe places, persons, or events re- 

moved in space. 

Power to describe the same when removed in time. 

Power to describe the same when removed both in 

time and space. 

Power to arrive at truth, the rational path to 

which has not yet been cleared. (Everyman’s 

Genius, pp. 196-7). 

But Mrs. Austin’s whole work depends upon knowledge 
thus acquired. It seems to me certain, for instance, that 
the importance of such books as The Land of Journeys End- 
ing and The Flock lies not in minute descriptions of flora 
and fauna, or of topographical features; but in the capture 
and expression of what Mrs. Austin calls the rhythm of the 
region. Here is the crux. You cannot see, hear, taste, 
smell, or touch the rhythm of an environment. Knowledge 
of it must be acquired otherwise than through the senses, or 
through any combination of sensory experiences. 

Mrs. Austin so defines mystical knowledge. It is 
“knowledge which arrives at the threshold of consciousness 
by processes recognizably different from the familiar sense 
perceptions.” (Everyman’s Genius, p. 151). This knowl- 
edge may make use of the minutiae of geology and botany 
and zodlogy, but it uses them, not as facts but as symbols, as 
avenues of meditation. For the expression of knowledge 
so acquired, none of the usual forms of prose is satisfactory, 
and Mrs. Austin has never shown an inclination to use a 
Wordsworthian blank verse or ballad stanza because so 
much of what she has to say consists of detailed bits of in- 
formation out of which the total effect is gradually built 
up; she does not strive for an immediate statement like that, 
say, of “Tintern Abbey.” Hence the use of such a form as 
that of The Land of Little Rain, The Flock, and The Land 
of Journey’s Ending. These books are only incidentally 
“nature-writing” ; rather are they books of prophesy. 

Mrs. Austin lays claim to this title in the preface to 
The Land of Journey’s Ending. “The function of all 
prophesy,” she continues, “is to discern truth and declare it, 
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and the only restriction on the prophet is that his means 
shall be at all points capable of sustaining what he discov- 
ers.” (The Land of Journey’s Ending, vii). Let us define 
the term more explicitly. By a prophet let us understand a 
person gifted with a certain amount of insight into the 
present situation of his tribe: not a philosopher, for he is 
not speculative; not a preacher, for he does not appeal to a 
revelation or promulgate moral codes; not an artist, for he 
speaks directly, with little of the impersonal and ununder- 
standable compulsion of the artist to display the appear- 
ances of things for their own sake; not any of these things: 
a prophet. The connotation of mysterious foreknowledge 
of future events which the word has received is due, of 
course, to the fact that insight into the present situation— 
into its complexities and beyond them by a vision which 
can only be described (without any implication of mere 
praise) as mystical—inevitably brings a certainty of where 
the deep trends will lead. Mrs. Austin claims for herself 
this specific function with relation to the development of 
the American poetry revival of fifteen years ago.’ But 
however such a performance may impress the multitude 
eager for a sign, it is not important. The important thing 
about a prophet is that he has insight into the state of his 
tribe, and out of that insight speaks thoughts needful to be 
heard by his fellows. 

It is in this sense that Mvs. Austin’s most characteristic 
works are prophetic writings. The immediate state of her 
tribe is somewhat as follows: Fragments of European races 
have undertaken to live together on a new continent. This 
implies the construction of a form of government and the 
carrying on of all the necessary functions of life: in other 
words, the formation of a civilization. But civilization is 
nothing if it is not the relation between a given group of 
men integrated into a tribe or race, and a specific environ- 

3. Sat. Rev. of Lit., Dec. 6, 1980. p. 432. cf Van Doren, op. cit, p. 12, and 


Tracy, op. cit., p. 15: Mrs. Austin has “a prophetic quality . . . which is a mark of 
naturists of the first rank.”’ 
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ment. The integration of various racial elements into a 
new race is closely dependent upon the environment of its 
formation (though once the race is formed and the culture 
built, both may persist, albeit short of satisfactorily, with- 
out a common environment, as witness the Jews). Thus the 
importance of the American environment for the formation 
of the American race, and for the course of American civil- 
ization, is enormous. That Americans have, perhaps with- 
out realizing it, felt this need to know the environment, that 
we have constantly been sending out as feelers, as spies to 
survey the land, a long succession of “nature writers,” is 
admirably demonstrated by Henry S. Canby in his essay, 
“Back to Nature.’” 

To this need of the race to know its habitation many 
prophets have spoken—greater or lesser possessors of the 
peculiar prophetic gift necessary at this stage of the tribal 
history. Mary Austin belongs to this prophetic succession, 
and she is not least among them. She has lived in her own 
life the moth-like westward drive of the American tribe: 
and finally, after reaching the Western ocean and living for 
a time at the extreme point of possible migration, she has 
deliberately chosen as her habitation the terrain which has 
seemed to her most characteristically American, most fer- 
tile of the rhythms of the future of the race. 

Thus the passionate eagerness with which Mrs. Austin 
has studied the land and the people of the West—those 
lands and peoples which least resemble the parts of Europe 
from which most settlers in America came—is full of mean- 
ing. It is a preparation for living in America. She per- 
forms a symbolic act, and in part she experiences for the 
race the acts of acquaintance necessary to the taking up of 
a permanent abode here. In the Europe which thought into 
our Occidental memory most of the higher reaches of our 
philosophy and art, this process of acquaintance with the 


4. Canby, H. S.: Definitions, New York, 1922, pp. 92-108. 
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terrain had gone long before—had taken place slowly, by 
means of mythologies which had grown antiquated before 
printing. For the Greeks, and perhaps for the Norse, prim- 
itive religions which we now call mythologies established 
and preserved that contact with the environment which is 
the basis of a racial art. But in America there has not been 
time for the growth of such a mythology, and besides, the 
sophisticated cultures of the immigrants who settled here 
made them little inclined to see any value in myths. Yet the 
growth of a national art depends upon some accommodation 
to the soil. Mrs. Austin is trying to do for the American 
race what myths did for the Greeks and for other European 
peoples. Modern skepticism makes this task hard; she has 
explored the mythology and the folk-lore of the Indians 
and the early Spanish settlers, but she has been forced in 
the end to express her meaning in philosophical terms and 
through the traditional form of nature-writing. Of course 
she has not been able to create an American mythology—it 
takes generations to do that. But she has seen the problem, 
and made it clear. 

To say so much means both less and more than it might 
seem. It does not mean that Mrs. Austin’s insight is im- 
mediately available for all the tribe: I, for one, find it hard 
doctrine and not easy to understand. But even without full 
understanding one can recognize a prophet and respect his 
vocation: surely this is possible, else how listen to a poet? 
On the other hand, to say that Mrs. Austin is a prophet im- 
plies a considerable passing of judgements on many things 
in American life past and present. It implies in the first 
place the acceptance of a sort of primitivism: a recognition 
of efforts to imitate Europe in America as the natural desire 
of the infant to return to the womb, to reject the necessity 
of beginning life. This means that a good deal of American 
literature—perhaps the most finished of it—is unimportant 
because it is imitative. It means in particular that Ameri- 
can education, conceived as the imparting of tradition to 
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successive generations of the young of the tribe, is mainly 
wrong because it is trying to pass on the wrong tradition— 
a tradition, that is, which does not belong to those who are 
trying to pass it on. It is no childish chauvinism from 
which this judgment springs: it is simply a recognition of 
the fact that American education does not educate, does not 
induct the young into a harmonious plan of life within the 
tribe, and that this is necessarily so because the European 
tradition does not intimately correspond to the American 
environment. 

The custodians of tradition in the form of standards— 
critical, educational, moral—cry at once that to reject the 
European tradition, the heritage of Greece and Rome, of 
France and Germany and England—is to reject the only 
standards we have: primitivism, they point out, means 
chaos. They are partly right. To a New Humanist or toa 
Young Intellectual grown up into a position of authority, 
talk of regional cultures sounds either Rousseauistic (and 
therefore evil) or naive (and therefore ridiculous). So, to 
a Boethius, no doubt seemed the inarticulate inner drives of 
the barbarians. But the barbarians could not be civilized 
by the ministrations of Rome; and yet the future of culture 
lay north of the Alps, not south. It must have been with a 
sort of bewilderment that the Latin scholars and artists of 
the Silver Age perceived the impotence of their obviously 
superior civilization to mould the bursting rawness of the 
invaders. No one can explain it, even yet: the discussion 
moves at once to a mystical terminology and is spent in con- 
jecture. But somehow the center of gravity was destined 
to move west and north: from Rome to Paris, as it had 
moved from Athens to Rome, and from Asia to Athens. 
Why could not the architects of the ninth century learn 
from Roman treatises and Roman examples? It can be 
doubted whether even the climax of the Gothic style sur- 
passed the achievements of Greece and Rome: certainly the 
first crude efforts were far inferior to what even uninspired 
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copying of Roman models ought to have achieved. The 
answer is perhaps that the architects of the Middle Ages 
had to express a different spirit from that of the Romans: 
that medieval spirit which was not the Christianity of the 
Synoptic Gospels (the Middle Ages, it is admitted, created 
their own religion, and owed to Palestine a bare handful of 
names) ; it was neither better nor worse than the best of 
pagan antiquity: it was simply different, and to compare 
the two is like comparing C with G in a chord, or one 
woman with another to ask, “Which is the more charming?” 
when that in each which we call charming is unique. | 

To use such analogies in speaking of America has the 
advantage of recognizing the barbarity of the race; it has 
the disadvantage of lending itself to a sort of “manifest 
destiny” view of the development of the nation. For one 
thing, perhaps we do not realize the length of time which 
must go to the creation of a civilization. But the machine 
may have accelerated all processes: by very multiplication 
of platitudes such as jazz radio programs and moving-pic- 
ture films it may be that the machine hurries all develop- 
ments as oxygen speeds up all metabolisms of the single or- 
ganism. 

At any rate, here lies the positive implication of Mrs. 
Austin’s prophesy. She, and the others who have spoken 
before her, and those who shall speak after, impose upon 
Americans the task of becoming a tribe, of building a civ- 
ilization. There is no alternative: it is the cosmic cycle of 
life renewing itself through birth, which is not only painful 
in itself (‘‘the child also suffers’), but also involves the 
assumption of functions continually beyond the strength 
and understanding of the new organisni. So it is in 
America. It is not a time to be at ease in Zion. No man can 
see fully within the seeds of time, but all must see somewhat 
or listen to those who can. The only other way is dilettant- 
ism, cynicism, sterility, the refusal of life; which is, of 
course, the death of the spirit. 
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Often in the history of human thought the important 
thinkers have been those who have been able to see the 
problems. Once they are perceived and clearly stated, 
journeyman thinkers can cooperate to solve them. The dis- 
tinction of Mrs. Austin’s writings is that they shed prob- 
lems from almost every page. She seems to live at that 
outer fringe of the spotlight of accepted knowledge where 
most trains of thought emerge quickly from the light and 
lead out into the penumbra. These are the lines of advance. 
She has spent many years marking these trails at the point 
where they enter the shadow, and some she has followed a 
greater or a smaller way herself. 


IV 


HESE are some of the meanings which I get from Mrs. 
Austin’s work. They are not the whole story; but per- 
haps they will suggest to Southwesterners the importance of 


this citizen of Santa Fé. From her adobe house on a hill over- 
looking the town, and giving also on the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains, she surveys most of the impulses which are 
vital in the region. She interests herself in the Boulder 
Dam controversy, in the reform of the Indian Service, in 
the censorship rider on the last tariff bill, in the recovery 
and preservation of Spanish colonial folk-songs and folk 
drama; or she goes East in the winter to lecture on primi- 
tive drama at Yale. To the casual visitor she seems a lit- 
tle disturbing in her poise and the certainty of her atti- 
tudes; but for every one who can catch a glimmer of the 
promise she sees in the future of regional life she has end- 
less encouragement. She is connected with almost every 
enterprise which shows any tendency to enrich and deepen 
the life of the West. But more than any writer of compara- 
ble achievement, she has gone almost unrewarded by and 
almost unknown to the people for whom her prophesy is 
important. 
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Penitentes 


_ Mary, pity me 

Who have seen the bitter tree 
Sadly borne through splintered snow 
Where the whipping brothers go. 
Pity me, who once have stood 
Hidden in a little wood 

Waiting, in the frozen grass, 

For the penitents to pass. 


Pity me, for when they came, 

I was bowed by their own shame; 
Felt each stroke of theirs my own; 
Fainted almost with each groan; 
Dark with blood, I seemed, and torn 
By their whips of twisted thorn; 
Bore the harsh cross heavily— 

Yet still I stood beneath a tree— 
And finally was crucified 

Beside their Christus till I died. 


How many sad hours slowly passed 

I could not tell. I woke at last 

And found the white hill stark and bare; 
But one tall shadow pointed there; 

A cold blue shadow moving slow, 

A barren cross against the snow. 


Oh sweet the smell of cedar seemed 

That made me know that I had dreamed, 
And the calm sky-crowned mountain’s head 
That made me know I was not dead. 

Oh I was glad for the bright sign 

Of gay skirts blowing on a line, 

And to see horses stand and stare 

As if they thought they owned the square. 
I saw shawled women hurrying 

All down the street, and heard bells ring; 
I saw them all go in to pray 

And knew that it was Easter day! 


Oh lovelier it is by far 
To worship God in sky and star 
And I shall never once again 
Watch through the night for whipping men. 
Yet pity me that I must wear 
The spirit’s wounds they gave me there; 
And even flowers strewn through the street 
Still seem like thorns beneath my feet. 
MARGARET POND, 
Otowi, N. M. 














Potash in New Mexico: It’s Possible 
Significance 


By JOHN D. CLARK 


ih por a few years ago, relatively speaking, the news- 
papers told us that potash was noted in the material 
removed from some of the wells being drilled for oil in 
southeastern New Mexico. Following this, we learned, if 
we read only the newspapers, that Congress had provided 
funds for core drilling so that we might have more infor- 
mation concerning this potash. If we have continued to 
follow the news, we have learned that the cores obtained 
showed the presence of potash in commercially attractive 
quantities, and that at the present time a mine shaft is 
being sunk down to the beds which were revealed by the 
core drill. 

In general, this publicly disseminated information has 
received little attention, though many know of the impor- 
tance of potash to agriculture. The full significance of an 
abundant source of potash in America, and particularly in 
New Mexico, has been so little realized, that an article of 
this kind needs no apology for its appearance in a New 
Mexico publication. 

Potash is absolutely essential to the growing of crops. 
It is one of the great trinity: nitrogen, phosphorus, pot- 
ash. Though occurring in all virgin soil, it is readily re- 
moved by crops; and, its salts being soluble, they are some- 
what easily lost. That our forefathers used wood ashes on 
their farms indicated how soon agricultural land needs pot- 
ash after being cultivated. Pliny (A. D. 23-79) wrote, “The 
use of ash is viewed so favorably by farmers that they 
actually prefer it to manure furnished by their cattle.” R. 
W. Thatcher, in “Crops and the Soil,’”’ (a chapter of Cham- 
berlain’s “Chemistry in Agriculture,”) writes: “Potassium 
is undoubtedly the third great essential for plant growth. 
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The general tone and vigor of the plant are largely depen- 
dent upon an ample supply of potassium. The popular ex- 
pression that ‘potash makes starches and sugars’ is a 
fairly accurate statement of its function in plant tissues. 
While the element itself is not a constituent of any carbo- 
hydrate compound, it is in some unknown way connected 
with their manufacture in plant cells. The production of 
sugar, or starch, in such root crops as beets, potatoes, etc., 
diminishes with decreased supplies of available potassium in 
the soil. Potash-hungry plants do not exhibit any charac- 
teristic external change in form or color, but their vigor is 
much reduced, and they have been found to be more sus- 
ceptible to injury by disease than are well-nourished normal 
plants.” 

Up to 1914, Germany and Alsace produced nearly all 
of the world’s supply of potash. The supply being under 
German government control, the price was a monopolistic 
one. The dependence of the United States on German pot- 
ash was brought forcibly and unpleasantly to our attention 
when the World War broke out. The price of potassium 
salts rose 1000 per cent in a short time. Wher. the United 
States entered the war, Ostwald, an eminent German 
chemist, said, “America went into the war like a man with 
a rope round his neck which is in his enemy’s hands, and is 
pretty tightly drawn. With its tremendous deposits, Ger- 
many has a world monopoly in potash, a point of immense 
value which cannot be reckoned too highly when once this 
war is going to be settled. It is in Germany’s power to 
dictate which of the nations shall have plenty of food and 
which shall starve.” 

With war-time haste we proceeded to extract potas- 
sium salts from Nebraska brines and the saline waters of 
Searles Lake, California; to heat and leach the alunite rock 
of Utah; to save cement and blast furnace dusts; to utilize 
molasses distillery wastes and beet sugar refinery wastes; 
to utilize the potash bearing kelp of southern California, 
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and even to burn hard wood solely to secure the potash in 
the ashes. Price was a secondary consideration; 128 pro- 
ducers sprang up. We succeeded in producing about one- 
fifth our normal requirements. Following the declaration 
of peace, the American producers ceased operating, one at 
a time, until at the present time the American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation at Searles Lake, is the only survivor. 
It is producing twelve per cent of our requirements, and is 
meeting French and German prices. 

Quite aside from the fact that our natural resources 
constitute a national safeguard, if we are to appraise prop- 
erly the meaning of large beds of potash salts in New Mex- 
ico (and West Texas) we should begin by looking at two 
things: the first, our present income; and the second, the 
need of employment and of income for our coming genera- 
tions. 

Concerning our present income, statistics vary. The 
production of wealth in New Mexico by the 423,317 inhabi- 
tants shown in the 1930 census, according to the States- 
man’s Year Book is slightly lower than figures quoted by 
the Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce, as far as agricul- 
tural products are concerned, and higher for mineral pro- 
duction, excepting oil. The School of Mines has excellent 
recent estimates of our income from minerals. It is prob- 
ably not far inaccurate to say that the annual production of 


wealth in New Mexico is about as follows, as far as we 
know: 


IID iiriicthciasigiscodaniintnibiieiilbdetnbiaesaliematis $40,000,000 
ee ae eT nr : _ 25,000,000 
SN csi sd de diag ieciibcnaignaadalapiae eda 4,000,000 
RE Sah cia tintin ales ated bake hee ibaa eles 4,500,000 
Rl alee i el cries 2,600,000 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Zine __. 25,000,000 
IN ied ldictakat dates , : 8,300,000 
Petroleum and Products _____..______ . 2,500,000 
Other Mineral Products __________-___- en 2,000,000 
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Manufactured Products 20,000,000 
Federal Expenditures 5,000,000 
Recreation Seekers 16,000,000 
Health Seekers 

Transportation Through State 

Other Income 


The reader may fill in the intangibles as he wishes. 
The absolute accuracy of the figures is not important. If, 
however, the total figure, obtained as you will, is divided by 
423,317, the per capita annual wealth of New Mexico can 
be seen to be low. 

According to the report of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes of President Hoover’s Conference on 
Unemployment, the 1928 national income was 89 billion 
dollars, or $745 per capita. The sources from which this 
came are not given for that year, but for 1926 they were in 
percentages: agriculture, 10; mines, quarries, etc., 3; man- 
ufacturing, 21; construction, 4; transportation and public 
utilities, 8; commercial and savings banks, 1; merchan- 
dising, 15; governments, 8; unclassified industries and oc- 
cupations, 20, and miscellaneous income, 10. 

Commenting on distribution of national income, the re- 
port says: “We have seen that the United States as a whole 
has been enjoying an era of great prosperity, but that this 
prosperity has been far from evenly distributed among the 
various industries and occupations, and territorial special- 
ization suggests that different parts of the country have 
fared very differently. In fact, most of the country has 
been less prosperous than the region which contains most of 
the population, and receives most of the income. Over forty 
per cent of the population, and nearly fifty per cent of the 
income, are concentrated in the eight Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central States, which comprise only about one- 
ninth of the total area. On the other hand, the South Cen- 
tral and Mountain States, which include nearly half the 
area of the country, received less than one-fifth of the na- 
tional income in 1919. Income is more highly concentrated 








than population. Only 3.2 per cent of the national income 
was received in the mountain area of Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. 
Agriculture, a considerable proportion of which is animal 
husbandry, accounted for 30 per cent of the income of the 
Mountain region in 1919, and manufacturing pay rolls less 
than 9 per cent. The per capita income index drops to 92 
in 1926 (100 in 1919).” During this period, population in 
the Mountain area increased 10 per cent. 

We may now pause and examine the character of the 
population that is getting more numerous at a time when 
per capita income is diminishing. At the outset, it is obvious 
that the population is better educated than formerly. Public 
schools are open to every non-Indian child, and government 
schools are available to a very high percentage of Indians. 
Each year sees a greater enrollment in our high schools, and 
each graduation from them results in a larger enrollment in 
our colleges. Our people have become educated to higher 
and higher standards of living, in which fact we should re- 
joice, but we should not shut our eyes to the ominous fact 
that high grade employment is, each year, harder and 
harder to find. Already the migration to other states of the 
highest type of intellectual young men trained in New Mex- 
ico colleges, presumably for service in New Mexico, yet who 
leave us to bear our burdens and to conduct our affairs 
with the help of those not their mental equals, is becoming 
sad to contemplate. They leave us to secure the better 
grade positions which we cannot offer them. We have 
also received remarkable intellects from other states (the 
white plague sends us other things besides money). In- 
deed, without the culture and intelligence that reside with 
us in many a less vigorous body, we would be poor indeed, 
yet it is hard to see our own hardy sons leaving us, when 
we know only too well the chances that life mates for our 
educated daughters will be found more and more among 
those of less rugged health. 
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With the full realization of our need for more income 


and for more employment of the better class, the prospects 
of any business in New Mexico which can bring to this state 
a large share of the twenty-three million dollars now going 
across the ocean, seems like a lighthouse to a bewildered 
mariner. Our potash beds have that possibility. 

We are indebted to a New Mexican for a remarkably 
fine technical presentation of the potash situation in this 
state. James S. Wroth, a native of Albuquerque, son of the 
late Dr. J. H. Wroth, for many years secretary-treasurer of 
the Board of Regents of the University of New Mexico, is 
the author of Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 316 (1930), en- 
titled ‘Commercial Possibilities of the Texas-New Mexico 
Potash Deposits.” Mr. Wroth is a mining engineer with 
the Bureau. 

Up to the time (October, 1929,) of completion of his 
manuscript for this bulletin, 13 wells had been completed. 
Potash deposits capable of commercial exploitation had 
been discovered in all of them. Experimental work on these 
deposits at the Bureau of Mines Non-metallic Minerals Ex- 
periment Station at New Brunswick, N. J., has shown how 
the material may be processed so as to yield refined potas- 
sium salts. Refined products can be the potassium sulfate 
or the sulfate of potash-magnesia. Cost of producing the 
former is estimated at $16 per ton, and the latter at $8 per 
ton. Other mixtures of commercial grades of potash salts 
are also possible. It is interesting to note that the imported 
potassium sulfate, and the sulfate of potash-magnesia, have 
not sold for less than $38 and $22 a ton respectively, since 
1914, while the estimated New Mexico costs are $16 and $8. 
The imports for 1928 cost us almost 23 million dollars, and 
made up 88 per cent of our consumption. The potash salts 
produced in America that year were valued at three million 
dollars, and supplied 12 per cent of our needs. Nineteen 
twenty-nine import prices were nearly 10 per cent higher 
than those mentioned above. 
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Much of the foreign-produced potash, particularly the 
Alsatian salts, is in the form of the chloride, and excess of 
chloride in the soil is unfavorable for many crops, whereas 
the sulfate portion of the American potash salts is benefi- 
cial. Magnesium is also an element required by the soil in 
the form of salts; magnesia starvation results from its 
absence. The $8 a ton fertilizer mentioned above, fills a 
real want where, in addition to the potash, magnesium salts 
are also required. When compared to the average compo- 
sition of the fertilizers mixed in the United States for 1925, 
crude New Mexico (and Texas) polyhalite would be a sat- 
isfactory form of potash for nearly all of the average mix- 
tures. 

Fuel for power production in the areas which are to 
become the great potash producing districts of the western 
hemisphere, presents no problems. Some of the area is in 
close contact with oil and gas wells, and no part is remote 
from them. Moreover, continued drilling is extending very 
rapidly the boundaries of the known gas and oil districts. 

Mr. Wroth has divided the American potash market 
into five zones as follows: 


1. Atlantic coast and seaports. 

2. Gulf coast and seaports. 

3. Interior points in the Southern States. 
4. Interior points in the Central States. 
5. Pacific coast seaports in California. 


Having done this, he selected a point in Texas, and a point 
in New Mexico, 135 miles by rail farther west than the 
Texas selection, as hypothetical shipping points for potash 
salts. Based on existing tariffs, freight rates from the New 
Mexico point selected, to the first four zones are three to 
four times the rate from the Texas point, “a difference that 
the actual distance of 135 miles between the two points 
hardly justifies.” 

It is assumed that reduced freight rates will be granted 
when American potash production from our Southwestern 
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beds gets under way, and a really significant tonnage is 
available for the railroads. An average of the estimated 
reduced rates shows that Southwestern potash can reach 
each of the five zones shown above, and in the order shown, 
at $8.75, $5.75, $7.75, $8.25, and $10.75 a ton respectively. 
Imported potash has to pay an average rail freight rate of 
$7.00 to our interior zones; thus it seems entirely possible 
for our new material to compete with foreign potash, even 
at eastern ocean ports, although the Pacific Coast market, 
being close to Searles Lake in California, does not seem 
promising. On the other hand Searles Lake production is 
confined to the muriate (chloride), and recent work on the 
use of sulfur as a fertilizer has shown that the northwestern 
states have soil which is greatly benefited by the addition of 
sulfates, and New Mexico potash is in the sulfate form. 

Manufactured chemicals which require crude potas- 
sium salts as a base, in addition to other materials found in 
New Mexico, are the carbonate, chlorate, bicarbonate, and 
permanganate. They range in price from $105 to $320 a 
ton. Our cheap gas and oil for fuel should more than meet 
any handicap in freight. 

If the statement that 50 per cent of our national income 
is distributed in the area occupied by 40 per cent of our 
people, calls for further scrutiny concerning what that 40 
per cent is doing, the answer is—manufacturing. New 
Mexico in its isolation, has an insurmountable handicap 
which prevents the manufacture of some things. This is 
not true for all things. No congested population is over- 
flowing Death Valley or Searles Lake Basins, yet industry 
is there. What is indispensable is sought where it exists, 
and potash is indispensable. Potash presents possibilities 
of manufacturing income being distributed in this state. 
As the day of commercial potash extraction comes, there 
may be further awakening in New Mexico to the need of in- 
vestigatiors into our other raw materials, their uses, their 
markets, and the possibilities of other home manufactures. 























The Women of Alexandria 
By Dr. LYNN B. MITCHELL 


Being the fifteenth Idyl of Theocritus, translated by A. Lang, 
arranged by Lynn B. Mitchell in the form of a mime in two scenes. 


Time: 266 B. C., or a little later. 
(Arrangement permitted by the Macmillan Co.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The famous fifteenth Idyl of Theocritus describes the 
visit paid by two Syracusan women, residing in Alexandria, 
Egypt, to the solemn ceremonies incident to the festival of 
the resurrection of Adonis. The festival is given by Arsinoe, 
wife and sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, whose marriage 
took place in 266 B. C. (?) The Idyl must have been 
written shortly after this time. 

The Idyl naturally divides itself into three scenes: the 
house of Praxinoe, a street in Alexandria, and the temple of 
Adonis. The present arrangement omits the scene contain- 
ing the solo in honor of the resurrected Adonis, as it cannot 
be employed in the mime. The first scene, as in the original, 
is located at the home of Praxinoe, and is taken without 
change from the excellent translation of Andrew Lang, and 
extends to the point where the ladies leave the house to at- 
tend the sacred festival. The second scene shows the ladies 
at the home of Praxinoe after their return from the fes- 
tival. They recount their experiences. In this scene there 
are deviations, but very slight deviations, from the original 
version. No new incidents are added, and the attempt is 
made to adhere to the language of Lang who has so success- 
fully caught the spirit of Theocritus in the portrayal of two 
gossips of over twenty centuries ago. The fact that Theo- 
critus demonstrates that the women of his time are sisters 
of those of our own day gives the playlet a distinctive 
human touch. 
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Adonis, a beautiful youth, was loved by Aphrodite, but, 
died of a wound inflicted by a wild boar in the chase. The 
flower, Anemone, sprang from his blood. Before this time, 
all roses were white. Aphrodite, rushing to the side of her 
dying lover, trod on a bush of white roses; the cruel thorns 
tore her flesh, and her sacred blood dyed the white roses red. 
The grief of the goddess at his death was so great that the 
gods of the lower world, in pity allowed him to return and 
spend one-half of each year with her. 

The goddess in question was akin to Astarte and Ash- 
taroth, and to similar other Oriental goddesses, who were 
looked upon as the great mothers of all life, animal and 
vegetable. The myth of Adonis gradually grew out of the 
study of the mysteries of Nature. As the growing season is 
followed by winter which does not terminate life forever, 
but is succeeded, in turn, by spring which again evokes 
plants from the soil, so Adonis, consort of the goddess, was 
killed by the boar (the boar’s tooth of winter), but in the 
spring, he experienced resurrection. This cult, teaching the 
immortality of the soul, had wide vogue in western Asia and 
in Greek lands, and for some time was a formidable oppo- 
nent of Christianity. 

Frazer (The Golden Bough) says: “At Alexandria, 
images of Aphrodite and Adonis were displayed on two 
couches ; beside them were set ripe fruits of all kinds, cakes, 
plants growing in flower pots, and green bowers twined 
with anise. The marriage of the lovers was celebrated one 
day, and on the morrow women attired as mourners, with 
streaming hair and bared breasts, bore the image of the 
dead Adonis to the seashore, and committed it to the waves. 
Yet, they sorrowed not without hope, for they sang that the 
lost one would come back again. At Byblus, in Phoenicia, 
he was believed to come to life again, and to ascend to 
heaven in the presence of his worshippers.” 

The ceremony in question in the playlet was, therefore, 
the festival in honor of the death and resurrection of 
Adonis, a ceremony which would naturally be attended by 
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throngs of worshippers. It appears that women of Alex- 
andria, like their modern counterparts, went to church at 
Easter time to display their clothes, and to hear the Easter 
music. The husbands of Praxinoe and Gorgo seem to be like 
the non-churchgoing husbands of the twentieth century. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


PRAXINOE—A Syracusan lady residing in Alexandria. 
GorGo—A Syracusan lady residing in Alexandria. 
ZOPYRION—Small son of Praxinoe, mute. 
EUTYCHIS—A maiden, mute. 

EUNOE—Female slave, mute. 

PHRYGIA—F'emale slave, mute. 


THE WOMEN OF ALEXANDRIA 


SCENE I. At the home of Praxinoe 
(Praxinoe discovered seated. Zopyrion, attended by Phrygia, is 
playing with toys. Eunoe is helping Praxinoe at her toilet. A knock 
at the door is heard. Eunoe exit, and returns preceded by Gorgo.) 
GORGO: (Speaking at door) Is Praxinoe at home? 
PRAXINOE: My dear Gorgo, how long it is since you have 
been here! She is at home. The wonder is that 
you have got here at last! Eunoe, see that she 
has a chair. Throw a cushion on it, too. 


GORGO: It does most charmingly as it is. 
PRAXINOE: Do sit down. 
GORGO: Oh, what a thing spirit is! I have scarcely got 


to you alive, Praxinoe! What a huge crowd, 
what hosts of four-in-hands! Everywhere cav- 
alry boots, everywhere men in uniform! And 
the road is endless; yes, you really live too far 
away! 
PRAXINOE: It is all the fault of that madman of mine. Here 
he came to the ends of the earth, and took—a 
hole, not a house, and all that we might not be 
neighbors. The jealous wretch, always the 
same, ever for spite! 
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GORGO: 


PRAXINOE: 


GORGO: 


PRAXINOE: 


GORGO: 


PRAXINOE: 


GORGO: 


PRAXINOE: 





Don’t talk of your husband, Dinon, like that, my 
dear girl, before the little boy—look how he is 
staring at you! (To the boy) Never mind, 
Zopyrion, sweet child, she is not speaking about 
papa. 

By our Lady Persephone, the child takes notice. 
Nice papa! 

That papa of his the other day—we call every 
day “the other day’”—went to get soap and 
rouge at the shop, and back he came to me with 
salt, the great big endless fellow! 


Mine has the same trick too, a perfect spend- 
thrift, Diocleides! Yesterday, he got what he 
meant for five fleeces of wool, and paid two dol- 
lars a piece for—what do you suppose? Dog- 
skins, shreds of old leather wallets, mere trash, 
trouble on trouble. But come, take your cloak 
and shawl, let us be off to the palace of rich 
Ptolemy, the King, to see the Adonis; I hear 
the Queen has provided something splendid. 


Fine folks do everything finely. 


What a tale you will have to tell about the 
things you have seen, to anyone who has not 
seen them! It seems nearly time to go. 


Idlers always have holiday. Eunoe, bring the 
water and put it down in the middle of the 
room, lazy creature that you are. Cats like al- 
ways to sleep soft! Come, bustle, bring the 
water; quicker. I want water first, and how 
she carries it! Give it to me all the same; 
don’t pour out so much, you extravagant thing. 
Stupid girl! (Slaps her) Why are you wetting 
my dress? There, stop! I have washed my 
hands, as heaven would have it. Where is the 
key of the big chest? Bring it here. 
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GORGO: Praxinoe, that full body becomes you wonder- 
fully. Tell me how much did the stuff cost you 
just off the loom? 


PRAXINOE: Don’t speak of it, Gorgo! More than forty dol- 
lars, in good silver money—and the work on it! 
I nearly slaved my soul out over it! 


GORGO: Well, it is most successful! All you could wish. 


PRAXINOE: Thanks for the pretty speech! Bring my shawl, 
and set my hat on my head, the fashionable way. 
(The child goes up to her and appeals mutely to 
be taken along) No, child, I don’t mean to take 
you! Boo! Bogies! There’s a horse that bites! 
Cry as much as you please, but I cannot have 
you lamed. Let us be moving. Phrygia, take 
the child, and keep him amused. Call in the 
dog, and shut the street door. (Exeunt Prax- 
inoe, Gorgo, Eunoe, and Eutychis). 


Curtain 





SCENE II 


(An interval of about a couple of hours has elapsed. Praxinoe, Gorgo, 
Eunoe, and Eutychis enter from street.) 


PRAXINOE: Ye gods, what a crowd! (Sits down. Eunoe re- 
moves Praxinoe’s hat, then exit. Returns with 
water and pours for ladies to wash their hands. 
Then exit.) How on earth did we ever get 
through that coil? They were like ants that no 
one can measure or number. Many a good deed 
have you done, Ptolemy, since your father 
joined the immortals. There’s never a male- 
factor to rob the passer-by, creeping on him in 
Egyptian fashion. Oh! the tricks those 
rascals used to play. You remember the King’s 
horses? And that rider who almost trampled 
me? How the bay horse reared! And Eunoe, 
foolhardy girl, just wouldn’t keep out of the 
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way! (hysterically). One horse almost killed 
the man who led him. What a blessing that my 
brat stayed safe at home. 


Courage, Praxinoe, we are safe from them now, 
and they have all gone to their place. 


There! I begin to feel myself again. Ever 
since I was a child, I have feared nothing so 
much as horses and snakes. Oh, that mob! 


Do you remember that old woman who knew 
everything? I asked her if she was from the 
Court. She said superciliously that she was. 
So I asked her if it was easy to get there. What 
do you suppose she said? “The Achaeans got 
into Troy by trying, my prettiest of ladies. 
Trying will do everything in the long run.” 
Trying! Bah! 

The old wife spoke her oracles and off she went. 
Women know everything, yes, even how Zeus 
married Hera! That crowd in front of the 
doors! 


Monstrous! There we were. I had Eunoe by 
one hand, and she had hold of Eutychis. And 
my muslin veil was torn in two (showing it). 
And that stranger who took care of us! A kind, 
good man! May everything be well with him, 
both this year and forever! Eunoe got terribly 
squeezed. She didn’t use her elbows as I did. 
Finally, we were all on the right side of the 
door. 

Those beautiful embroideries! How light, and 
how lovely! The very garments of the gods! 
Our Lady Athene! What spinning women 
wrought them! What painters designed those 
drawings, so true they were! How naturally 
they stood and moved, like living creatures, not 
patterns woven! What a clever thing is man! 
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GORGO: 


PRAXINOE: 


GORGO: 


PRAXINOE: 


GORGO: 


PRAXINOE: 


GORGO: 





Ah, and himself—Adonis—how beautiful to 
behold as he lay on his silver couch, with the 
first down on his cheeks, the thrice beloved 
Adonis—Adonis, beloved, even among the dead! 
Yes, and just then while we were admiring the 
paintings and statues and the lovely Adonis 
who was soon to rise from the dead, that insult- 
ing stranger who had the nerve to tell us to 
cease our endless cooing talk! 


Yes, he said we bored him with our eternal 
broad vowels. 

Indeed! And where did this person come from? 
Let him give orders to his own slaves. Does he 
pretend to command ladies of Syracuse? I'd 
like to have him know that we are Corinthians 
by descent, like Bellerophon, himself, and we 
speak Peloponnesian. Dorian women may law- 
fully speak Doric, I presume? 

Lady Persephone, deliver us from having him 
as our master! 

How did you like the soloist? The great singer 
—by the way, she is the Argive woman’s 
daughter—sang the Hymn to Adonis. 

She won the prize last year for singing dirges. 
I knew she would give us something lovely. But 
she preluded too much with her airs and graces. 


She is really cleverer than we fancied. Happy 
woman to know so much, thrice happy to have 
so sweet a voice! Well, all the same, it is time 
to be making for home. Diocleides has not had 
his dinner, and the man is all vinegar—don’t 
venture near him when he is kept waiting for 
dinner. Farewell, and may Adonis find us glad 
at his next resurrection. 


Curtain 
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Among the Cliff Dwellings 


H ERE sits the wind with hollow thoughts, 
Brooding into the quiet day 

Upon the long forgotten host of men 

Who toiled with patient hands 

To carve their peace and comfort from the rock. 





Then the wind rises, singing, “Lost, all lost,” 
And goes its way. 

The setting sun once lifts its head in hope 
And warms the quiet ruin to a glow. 

In vain—the reaching shadows of the hills 
Fold like a mystic garment—are supreme. 


But in the twilight come the women back, 

Poor searching ghosts, to find what they have left. 
Their feet fall lightly, and they leave no track, 

Nor find a trace of that from which they went. 

Into the night they creep, into the caves 

And in and out along the cliff’s rough arm— 

Poor shadows, toiling, hands that cannot touch, 
Their hearts now being dust. 




















In the deep midnight, unaware of stars, 
The women rise, and in a host depart; 
The women—or the wind—tonelessly wailing, “Lost!” 
And, “Lost, all lost!” 













Now are the caves alone again with Time— 
Time and the moon, which too has long been dead. 
The hills their shadows keep, and no dust stirs 
Along the tired floors within the cliff. 







DoroTHy ELLIs. 




















The Names in ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit’’ 
By T. M. PIERCE 


HATEVER may be the final opinion of critics as to 

Dickens’ artistic achievement, they will never fail to 
marvel at the literary world his expansive imagination 
created. His supply of stuff with which to shape characters 
and situations was practically inexhaustible, despite the 
limited devices and exaggerated style of much of his 
writing. Merely to find names for the people in his books 
would tax the ingenuity of many who practice the literary 
trade. The names in “Martin Chuzzlewit” alone more than 
equal the entire speaking acquaintance of many a popular 
person, and how few there are who number such celebrities 
in his limited circle. Pecksniff, Sairey Gamp, Betsy Prigg, 
Mark Tapley, Mr. Moddle are the people of an illusory, but 
curiously vivid world, a world that is self-perpetuating, for 
their names have become conversational tags for types and 
foibles in society, which are suggested by them. Did 
Dickens follow a system in selecting these names; is there 
any principle behind the length and breadth, the sound and 
associations of this gallery of names? 

First, let us see the company assembled. A roll-call 
will bring the entire group before us. The sheer substan- 
tiality of these people can almost be fixed by the sight and 
sound of their names. All of them dwell in that country 
bounded by the covers of “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 


I. PECKSNIFF GROUP 9. Ruth Pinch 

1. Diggory Chuzzlewit 7 — Bn — 

2. Toby Chuzzlewit 12. Mark Tapley 
(Ancestry—Diggory with 13. Mary Graham 
William the Conqueror.) 14. Chevy Slyme 

3. Mr. Pecksniff 15. Mr. Tigg 

4. Charity Pecksniff 16. Mr. Spottletoes 

5. Mercy Pecksniff 17. Mrs. Spottletoes 

6. Old Martin Chuzzlewit 18. George Chuzzlewit 

7. Young Martin Chuzzlewit 19, 20, and 21 

8. Tom Pinch Three Misses Chuzzlewit 
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25. Sairey Gamp 


29. Mr. Tacker 





(Montagne Tigg) 













41. Jinkins (the star boarder) 66 
42. Bailey Junior 

43. Mr. Gander 67 
44. Mr. Moddles 










(Editor New York Rowdy 






What a pudgy, homely lot 


















II. JONAS CHUZZLEWIT GROUP 46. 
22. Anthony Chuzzlewit 47. 
23. Jonas Chuzzlewit 48. 
24. Old Chuffey 49. 


26. Betsy Prigg 50. 
27. Mr. Mould 51. 
28. Mrs. Mould 52. 


30. Poll Sweedlepipe 53. 
31. David Crimple 54, 

(Tapster of Lombard Arms) _ 55. 
82. Tigg Montagne 56. 


33. Dr. John Jobling (Esq.) 57. 
34. Mr. Nadgett 58. 
35. Mr. Wolf (Literary) 59. 
36. Mr. Pip (Theatrical Man) 60. 
37. Mr. Nobley 61. 
38. Tom Gag 62. 
39. Mr. Lewsome 63. 

III. TopGERS GROUP 64 
40. Mrs. Todgers 65 


IV. AMERICAN GROUP 68. 
45. Col. Driver 69. 


Journal) 75. 


Mr. Jefferson Brick 
Mrs. Jefferson Brick 
Major Pawkins 

Mrs. Pawkins 

(Of Pennsylvania origin) 
Prof. Mullit 

Mr. Bevan 

Mr. Norris, wife, daughters, 
sons 

General Fladdock 

Mr. La Fayette Kettle 
General Cyrus Choke 
Mrs. Hominy 

(Mother of the Gracchi) 
Zephaniah Scadder 
Putnam Smiff 

Elijah Pogram 

Hancock and Floby 
Captain Kedgick 
Hannibal Chollop 

Esua Slodge 

(Name of boat) 


. Colonel Groper 
. Mr. Buffum 
. Dr. Ginery Dunkle 


V. ACCESSORY CHARACTERS 


. William (Bill) Simmons 


(Driver) 
Mr. Fips 
The Seraph and her family 
(Ruth Pinch, the Governess) 
Servants and others, etc. 


of names they are; short, 


flat vowels in nearly every one, and rough, harsh conso- 
nants! Such a flock of names could only belong with board- 
ing houses, boiled beef, red-worsted comforters. About 
even the ancestors of Chuzzlewit aristocracy, Diggory and 
Toby Chuzzlewit, there dwells an odor of strong, stout 
English beer, and an atmosphere of steak. From the first 
Chuzzlewit (whom Dickens suggests may have been Adam) 
descends the middle class legacy of piety and property. 
Substantial, solid, beef-eating people, their very chunkiness 
is in the sound of “Todgers,” “Lupin,” “Gamp.” Narrow- 
ness and suspicion, Dickens labels “Pecksniff” and “Spot- 
tletoes.” Many of the Americans, too, are Chuzzlewits. All 
the seed of the original Chuzzlewit was not sowed in English 
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soil after the expulsion from Eden. The tribes are at least 
twelve, and several of them moved early to America: “Mrs. 
Hominy,” “Elijah Pogram,” “Major and Mrs. Pawkins.” 
Even the name Dickens gives to the boat, which returns 
Martin and Mark to the ancient home of the Chuzzlewit 
Eden, is Chuzzlewittish, “Esau Slodge.” In the sound qual- 
ity of these words Dickens interprets Chuzzlewittism. The 
names sound like the stuff of the persons: “Chevy Slyme.” 
They convey the author’s naive imaginative feeling for 
human qualities. Set against Spottletoes, Betsy Prigg, 
Jenkins, Moddles, Dr. Jobling, the clearer names of Mary 
Graham, Ruth Pinch, John Westlock. They mark their 
owners as people apart. There is integrity, uprightness in 
the “lock” of the second syllable of honest John’s name. 
What would have been the confusion of the faithful Dicken- 
sian if Mary Graham’s name had been Minnie Smiggins. 
Tom Pinch could never have kept his childlike faith in Peck- 
sniff if his own name had veen Obidiah Buggins. 
Seventy-five names in the course of one book! One 
wonders where Dickens got them. Scraps of Dickens’ note- 
book give rather conclusive evidence. As a young reporter 
Dickens met the whole alphabet of names in his news items 
and journalistic contacts. He formed the habit of jotting 
down peculiar names and then twisting them slightly from 
the actual into the fictitious. Pages from his notes show, 
moreover, that the real names frequently were more eccen- 
tric than the coined ones. Such grotesques as Zephaniah 
Flurry, Knotwell Browndress, William Why, Robin Scrub- 
bam, Joey Stick, Matilde Rainbird, Sophia Doomsday, Sally 
Gimblet, Venty Hawkyard, Sarah Goldsocks, Catherine 
Two, Rosetta Dust are actually registered in the journal he 
kept. He had the eye of a kodak, and he kept a record of all 
the snap-shots he made. Toa journalist, the notebook habit 
was second nature. Writing was a natural recounting of 
the things he saw every day, seasoned with Dickens’ own 
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genius, which was both theatrical and humanitarian. It is 
not difficult to find the inspiration for the names in 
“Chuzzlewit”; it was the literal transcript of the names 
Dickens found in obituary columns, in the news, and in ani- 
mated society, as well. To these names, however, Dickens 
added ingredients of his own. These are his interest in the 
stage and his desire through his writing to correct the 
abuses of individuals in society. 

Dickens longed to be an actor. Some of his names show 
the strong theatricality of the stage of his day, a tradition 
still perpetuated in the populalr antics and mimicry of one, 
Charlie Chaplin. “Mr. Mould” is typical English slap-stick, 
as are “Mr. Gander of Todges” identified by ‘‘Ganders last,” 
and “Colonel Driver,” of the “‘New York Rowdy Journal.” 
Plays from the eighteenth century which were still popular 
in Dickens’ time employed names like these to aid in stage 
identification. Sheridan devised labels of obvious personal 
signification: “Sir Lucius O’Trigger,” “Lady Teezle,” “Bob 
Acres” (a landed gentleman), “Mrs. Malaprop” (of the 
maladjusted vocabulary). Such tags to characters gave 
snap recognition to the audience and a heightened interest 
to the play. All people are flattered by their own perspic- 
acity. Congreve, Farquhar, Sheridan fanned this little 
flame of self-conceit in every audience by giving it material 
on which to practice. It was no fault in the art of the dra- 
matist that he allowed the discerning ones in the theatre to 
ferret the true nature of the characters on the stage by ex- 
amining closely the program bill which he carried to his 
seat. The transition from such stage names as Scandal, 
‘Tattle, Petulant, Lady Wishfort, Mrs. Frail, Mincing and 
Foible (maids), Buckram (a lawyer) to such literary 
caricatures as Montagne Tigg, Elijah Pogram, Poll Sweele- 
pipe is a natural one. The dramatis personae of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” caught and held the attention by the congruity 
or incongruity of their emphatic titles quite as effectively 
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as the cast of “The Way of the World” or of “The Beaux 
Stratagem.” 

Added to the influence of the stage upon Dickens’ selec- 
tion of names for his characters is undoubtedly the influence 
of his social mission. The novelist employed his pen against 
the vices and people in society, which he detested. There 
is obvious social irony in the names of the two Miss Peck- 
sniffs, Charity and Mercy. The satire in “La Fayette 
Kettle” and “Putnam Sniff” is thoroughly calculated to pre- 
sent the first 100 per cent Americans in a true light. The 
braggadocia of Mr. Buffum, of Colonel Groper, the bluster 
of Hannibal Chollop, the grasping shrewdness of Zephania 
Scadder is bitingly accented in their names. And the in- 
fluence of the irony and satire with which these names are 
infected may perhaps outlive the book in which they appear. 
Dickens as a social force, destructive of institutional slavery 
in the workhouses, asylums, prisons administered by the 
state, has never been rightly estimated. That task seems to 
lie neither in the province of literature nor in that of soci- 
ology. Yet it should be added to our sometimes laggard ap- 
preciation of the imaginative and intellectual performance 
of the mind which devised the names in “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.” 





Autumn in New Mexico 


When smoke from a pifion fire 

Covers an October sky 

And autumn presses hard upon blue hills, 
We should go together 

(Conscious of saffron dusted chamisa 
And golden litany of aspen) 

Far beyond the edge of desert 

Into the death of warm October, 

Into the far cool shine. 

CATHERINE MACLEOD. 
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Familia Mexicana 


7 CRUCIFY each of their joys upon 

A cross of faith may be, they think, a grief 
Less felt than when both life and love are gone, 
For well they know both rain and song are brief, 
Both careless of despair. Pity is not 

A thing like corn to scatter for the birds .. . 
And so upon the roof green corn will rot 

For better use in winter than mere words. 


ORROW, like wine, leads to forgetfulness, 
So wine instead of gall they substitute, 
And for the living and the dead they make 
A single music warding off distress,— 
Bear every child that it in turn bear fruit 
To freshen life with an unending wake. 
ROBERT HUNT. 





Moments of Beauty 
By GEORGE ST. CLAIR 


“Gone are they, but I have them in my soul.” 
Browning—Pippa Passes. 


~ OMETIMES, friends who know of my wanderings in 
strange lands and among isles in “far-off southern seas,” 
ask me, “Which of the beautiful places that you have seen 
do you remember best? Which would you most regret to 
lose? Which do you treasure most?” 

I usually answer them in some such phrases as these: 
“There are many moments of beauty which I clutch to my 
breast, as a miser does his gold, but some of them are nat- 
urally more vivid than others. Then too, there are days 
when these memories become more poignant than on others, 
days when they sing themselves in the soul.” 

My present task is to attempt to record these more 
memorable moments. I shall paraphrase here a long dead, 
and to English readers, an unknown Filipino poet, Fran- 
cisco Balagtas, who begins the dedication of his romantic 
narrative poem, Florante and Laura, with this stanza. (It 
is addressed to Celia.) 


When bygone days I call to mind, 

In search of (forms) beauty I’ve loved best; 
These are the images I find 

Most deeply graved within my breast. 


One of my first and most vivid moments came to me as 
a young man in the tropics. We were on board a small 
coastwise steamer, just getting ready to cast anchor at our 
port in southern Luzon. Over us blazed a brilliant tropic 
sun; beneath us sparkled a smooth, incredibly blue tropic 
sea; in front of us rose a stately volcano. Possessing a sym- 
metry surpassing even that of the far-famed Fujiyama, it 
seemed to rise out of the very waters of the bay, in whose 
azure depths it was clearly yet softly reflected. There was 
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no other peak or mountain range in sight, only this huge 
perfect cone dominating a wide, rolling plain. Above its 
summit lazy white clouds were floating, and from its crater 
ascended a thin wisp of bluish-grey smoke. A brown Fili- 
pino town, its white tin roofs flashing in the glowing sun- 
shine, nestled at its foot. Everywhere the slender palm tree 
waved its green crown gently in the breeze. Every detail— 
its harmonious proportions, its majestic aspect, the delight- 
ful play of light and shadow, its varying hues—thirty years 
have passed since I first saw this incomparable beauty, but 
the picture still remains as fresh as ever in my memory.’ 

Three of us, my two Filipino boatmen and I, drop 
slowly down a sluggish stream. Daylight is rapidly 
waning, the sudden tropic night falls fast. That peculiar 
silence which precedes in tropical countries the myriad 
noises of the night lies heavy upon us. The air is faintly 
scented by some distant tree flowers. As we glide between 
trees whose names I never knew, some of them slight and 
graceful, others huge and distorted, but all melancholized by 
the fading light, the paddlers sing old Filipino love songs, 
bits of Spanish ballads. The refrain of one of these haunts 
me yet. “Sola tu,” the boatmen sang, 



















Sola tu, sola tu, conseguiste 
Arrancar de mi pecho la calma, 
Y mil veces, mil veces, mi alma 

Con tristeza suspira por ti.’ 













A wind-blown, grass-topped hill in southern Japan, 
with wild azaleas rioting everywhere. Though we are 
twenty-five hundred feet above the sea, and seven miles 
from its foam-flecked beach, it seems so close in this winey 














1. This volcano is Mt. Mayon. It is eight thousand feet high, active, and except 
for a broken bit of the crater on one side, absolutely symmetrical in form. 
2. This may be roughly rendered: 
Only thou, only thou hast been able 
To tear from my breast its calm; 
And a thousand, thousand times my soul 
With sadness doth sigh for thee. 
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air that one feels tempted to emulate the Greek poetess and 
jump far down into its undulating depths. For it may be 
that “violet-crowned Sappho” has been calumniated ; that it 
was not for any man, however much a poet, that she cast 
herself from “Sunium’s pineclad promontory,” but that she 
might clasp to her heart the beauty which she felt so in- 
tensely, yet despaired of ever fully expressing. 

The sun was setting behind our Japanese hill.’ Never 
have I seen elsewhere such an absolute “meeting of the sun 
and sea.” First, a brilliant yellow globe seemed to fall into 
the waters; then this globe broke up into long paths of gold, 
which in turn melted into silver, gray, lavender, mauve, 
blue, dark purple, indigo, and finally black, as “Cleopatra 
night drinks all.” Softly I intoned those lines of Sidney 
Lanier, written as if to picture the very scene below us: 


Look off, dear love, across the sallow sands, 

And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea; 

How long they kiss in sight of all the lands! 
Ah! longer, longer, we. 

Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 

As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 

And Cleopatra night drinks all: 

Love, lay thy hand in mine. 

Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven’s heart! 

Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted strands! 

O Night, divorce our sun and sky apart, 

Never our lips, our hands! 


Full night this time, back in Manila. A very small 
audience has come together on a certain Christmas night 
when the world was still sane, in the dusty, ugly, misnamed 
“Grand Opera House.” A very mediocre Italian Opera 
company is attempting Rigoletto. An Irishman named 


8. This place is Unzen, a little village in Japan, forty miles by rail and road from 
Nagasaki. Not being on the beaten track for tourists, few Americans know it. It 
is an exceedingly picturesque watering place, with more natural beauties than many 
a world-famed resort can boast, and, best of all, it possesses (or did possess) the only 
golf links in the world where one may play, day after day, without meeting a soul 
except the crows, who are very likely to run off with one’s new balls. 
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Flanagan, who calls himself Falanto, is singing the title 
role. Once, no doubt, in every artist’s life, comes a supreme 
moment when he soars to heights far above and beyond his 
natural capabilities. “It is his hour of glory, when he walks 
the kingdom of the rose.” This moment came to Falanto 
that night. I have heard many of our great singers in the 
role of Rigoletto, but none of them ever touched me as this 
obscure singer did that evening. Purity and sweetness of 
tone! Tenderness unsurpassable in his Deh Non Parlare! 
Scorching wrath! Passionate heights of dramatic feeling! 
All of cheapness and meretriciousness in the opera seemed 
burnt away. For once, at least, Flanagan was a supreme 
artist. 

Sunset from the terrace of the mansion occupied by the 
Resident Commissioner of Palestine, just outside of Jeru- 
salem. From this terrace one gets an almost complete view 
of the land of Judea. Far below us, billow after billow, 
stretch the brown, purple-hazed hills to where, more than 
a hundred miles away, rolls the thin ribbon of the Jordan. 
Beyond the river rise the dark mountains of Moab, with 
their almost sacred peaks, Nebo and Pisgah. Though it is 
true that the associations connected with this country inten- 
sify its natural beauty, still the panorama constitutes an un- 
forgettable picture of rare loveliness. 


We stand on the dangerously low deck of an indescrib- 
ably dirty, excessively small, Greek coasting steamer. It 
is just coming out of the west end of the Corinth canal. 
Our feeling of relief at having come safely through the nar- 
row canal, together with the contrast between the ship and 
the beauty outside make that beauty seem all the more im- 
pressive. Then too the magic memories that cluster like 
radiant stars around those Isles of Greece! No mere pen 
nor painter’s brush either can hope to do justice to the 
soft, sweet, purple beauty of their skies, mountains, and 
seas. It is no wonder that her ancient poets so rarely sang 
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of this beauty! They must have felt the inadequacy of 
words, even as I, to such a greater extent do now. 

Some of my most memorable moments are connected 
with Art. There was an afternoon in the Pitti Palace in 
Florence, with Raphael, Titian, and Andrea del Sarto, after 
which my soul was singing with religious and aesthetic 
ecstasy. There were those breath-taking moments when I 
had my first view of Velasquez’ Maids of Honor, and of 
Rembrant’s The Night Watch. Such moments alone would 
repay one for a trip to Europe. But I can say little of these 
paintings that has not been said before. It suffices that 
they are enshrined in my heart. With me it is, “Consider 
and bow the head.” 

My first misty view of the Statue of Liberty and the 
famed New York sky line. No doubt, my joy at seeing my 
native land again after ten years’ absence, and patriotism 
too, contributed to the overwhelming impression this sight 
made upon me, but in itself it is a marvel, and makes one 
glad that he did not live in those days when beauty was 
man’s daily food, since after all, no Greek was ever privi- 
leged to see such a superb spectacle. No one can ever be 
expected to describe adequately this tremendous sight. 

One last lovely moment. Night on the hills of Berke- 
ley, California. Spread out below me are the myriad lights 
of the Bay Cities. In long lines that cross and crisscross, 
forming squares, triangles, and even circles, they glow and 
burn. Faintly descried, I see the dark waters of the bay, 
dotted here and there with gay points of light. Just beyond, 
lies the city of romance and gayety—San Francisco. O city 
of the Hills, if I ever forget Thee! 

These are the moments I press to my heart. Others 
there are, too, but none like to these. Time has taken much 
from me; these it cannot touch. They are mine—To Have 
and To Hold. 
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At the Cloud’s Edge 


This sight once, being beautiful, wrenched at my heart: 
Birds flying west at the first edge of night. 

They seemed to fly always above shadow and on the bright 
Slanting last waves of sun, birds flying and singing. 














And I had forgotten this till the other day 
I was returning home by airplane and the clouds dripped sunlight 
Flame-colored about us and below us the twilight 

Deepened and purpled the peach-trees, 









And I thought—Now I too have known it— 
That ecstasy of the birds, that last moment of flight 

At the cloud’s edge in a world above shadow, in a world beneath light. 
I know why they flew, and why, as they flew, they were singing. 
MARGARET POND. 






















Book Reviews 


THE PROFESSOR WRITES HIS Book 


Ancient Life in the American Southwest—Dr. Edgar L. Hewett— 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1930. $5.00. 


T WAS A notable day for the University. Its football team 
had vanquished traditional rivals after a stubborn con- 
test that was not decided until the last minute of the fourth 
quarter. The thousands packed in the grandstand and on 
the bleachers went wild with enthusiasm. The winning 
team was lifted to the shoulders of fellow students and 
carried around the field in a serpentine dance, led by the 
University band. Co-eds, waving pennants, cheered. 
Alumni reviewed the high points of the game—their alma 
mater had won distinction and incalculable prestige. At 
night the town was illumined, and there was a torchlight 
procession. Radio had sent into thousands of homes the 
game, play by play. Telegraph instruments were clicking 
off the amplified story in scores of editorial rooms. Columns 
filled the morning papers. Portraits of the team and of the 
coach were spread large over the front page. It was a 
glorious victory, and many a father and many a son de- 
cided right then and there, even if they had wavered before, 
that this was the University which the son should attend. 
On that same day there appeared on the bookstands 
throughout the country a book written by the head of one of 
the departments of the University, a department so popular 
that a large proportion of the student body had enrolled. 
Into that book had gone the results of thirty years in the 
field, of painstaking work in the laboratory, of world-wide 
travel, of scientific observation, of a philosophy mature 
and fruitful. The book had come from the press of a pub- 
lishing house whose imprint on a title page attested to the 
high worth of the volume. The book was artistically printed, 
beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound. Its appearance 
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made immediate appeal to the book lover. The subject mat- 
ter had universal interest, it had received the attention of 
students the world over, who had, as a rule, deplored the 
lack of a book which treated the subject in its various as- 
pects in detail, and yet, broadly, scientifically, philosophi- 
cally. Such a book was now theirs, written by an authority 
acknowledged to be foremost in this particular field. 

Was not the appearance of such a book, by a member 
of the University faculty, at least as significant as a football 
victory? Was there cheering? Did radio and telegram carry 
the message? Was it given headlines commensurate with 
its worth? Did faculty members gather in knots to discuss 
its contents, its bearing on the prestige of the state and its 
foremost educational institution? Did the undergraduates 
burn red fires, dance the serpentine, carry the popular head 
of their department on their shoulders to a rostrum and 
call for a speech? Not on your life! Yet, long after the 
football victory has been forgotten, the book will be an 
authority on the subject, will be read by those who want to 
know, will be cited by later writers on the topic, will shed 
luster on the University whose football heroes may or may 
not have left their mark on the world. 

Without discussing the popular attitude of mind or the 
reasons for the football captain being of so much more 
importance to the standing of a University than the scholar- 
ship of the University’s president, the writer wishes to 
record his appreciation of a volume—shall he say epoch- 
making ?—written by the head of the Department of An- 
thropology of the University of New Mexico, published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, of Indianapolis, and released 
on bookstands throughout the United States on November 
1 of this year, leaving to others the more popular pastime 
of picking flaws. 
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A bit of personal history—not biography. In 1898, the 
year in which so many state institutions in New Mexico 
began functioning, the board of regents of the newly 
founded Normal University at Las Vegas, made inquiries 
throughout the United States for a suitable young man to 
launch the institution on the troubled political waters of a 
territory, to maintain an even keel during the first years 
of growing pains, to make much of a meager appropriation 
on a modest salary, to give prestige to a normal school that 
had older, wealthier, better known rivals in neighboring 
states. The board’s choice, after considering carefully the 
available men, was Edgar Lee Hewett, who had been a 
country school teacher, who, when only 21 years of age, had 
been professor of literature and history at Tarkio College, 
his alma mater, and now was superintendent of the training 
department of the State Normal School at Greeley, Colo- 
rado. Right from the start, the young president of the 
Normal University recognized that New Mexico had in its 
antiquities and historic landmarks a resource of tremen- 
dous human interest and value. What was probably the first 
field expedition by a New Mexico institution of learning, 
essayed one summer from the halls of the Normal Univer- 
sity, to begin the excavation of the Puyé, a spectacular com- 
munity house ruin on the Pajarito Plateau. No one ques- 
tioned the propriety of a teacher’s college excavating 
ancient ruins. There was no wavering in his enthusiasm 
when obstacles were to be overcome. The result was not 
merely a fine collection of New Mexico antiquities for the 
Normal University, a growing prestige for the institution, 
but an awakening in American archaeology that is now 
Sweeping even the academic circles in Cambridge and New 
Haven that not so long ago poo-hooed the entire subject. 
Dr. Hewett, in 1898-1899, gave what were probably the first 
extension courses by any state institution. He came regu- 
larly to Santa Fe during those winter days, when storms 
would occasionally tie up railroad service for days, and lec- 
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tured on American archaeology before an increasing class of 
adults, to whom he imparted his enthusiasm. The result: 
The Museum of New Mexico and the School of American 
Research, at Santa Fe. But the young delver into the pre- 
history of the Southwest did not stop there. He stormed the 
battlements of the exclusive and classic precincts of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. He met with deter- 
mined opposition. ‘American archaeology?” asked the 
scholarly highbrows in charge of the destinies of the Insti- 
tute. Who ever heard of such a thing in the same breath 
with the Acropolis or the Forum? It was a spectacular 
set-to. Hewett had valiant supporters, and since 1906 he 
has held the post of Director of American Research for the 
Institute. For the first few years, he had to battle vigor- 
ously to maintain himself and his cause, but results began to 
speak for themselves. He visited, not only the classic fields, 
the desert regions of the Near East, the schools and 
museums of the great capitals of Europe, sat at the feet of 
European master minds in the field of anthropology and 
archaeology, visited the major excavation sites in Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, on the Nile, and on the Euphrates, but 
also the more out-of-the-way places, making the observa- 
tions which gave him the broader outlook upon the Ameri- 
can field. He found financial support and headed expedi- 
tions into the Maya country of Guatemala, southern Mexico, 
and Yucatan, arousing therewith the interest in the Maya 
field, which has been so fruitful of results. He tramped 
over the mountains and into the valleys of Sonora and 
Chihuahua, visited the archaeological sites in the valley of 
Mexico, but foremost of all, explored and dug into the sites 
of the American Southwest, from and including southern 
Colorado, northern Arizona, and New Mexico, prepared 
reports for the Federal Government which resulted in the 
establishment of National Parks and National Monuments, 
in legislation for the protection of antiquities on public 
lands, teaching, writing monographs and articles for the 
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scientific and popular lecturing press, training a veritable 
host of young men, and interesting thousands of others in 
the field of American archaeology. The more recent activi- 
ties of the School of American Research, of the summer and 
field schools, need not be gone into. Nor will the writer 
discuss the value of Hewett’s work and enthusiasms to his 
adopted state or to American archaeology or to science in 
general. These things, as a rule, cannot be summed up 
while a man is still actively in the field, and is still wielding 
a controversial pen. The purpose is to sketch a mere out- 
line of the origins of the book, for the book is an unpremed- 
itated revelation of the man and his work. He has gener- 
ously dedicated it “To all the Old Campfire Companions,” 
many of whom have crossed the Great Divide, while those 
who remain will read the volume with avidity and recon- 
struct from it the great adventures they had the good for- 
tune to share with its author. 

The professor views the Southwest as “a vast labora- 
tory of nature and man.” Perhaps it is fortunate that the 
book was not written decades ago, when the ambition to 
place in permanent form the result of his explorations and 
research, first came to the author. For years he looked 
forward to the leisure moments when he would write the 
book, but that leisure never came. Even when the publish- 
ing firm importuned him to write, he had to dictate each 
chapter on the jump, between the end of one field expedition 
and the beginning of a long-planned revisit to European 
archaeological fields. But the facts had been marshalled in 
his mind for many months, the plan formulated, the essence 
embodied in lectures given to students and before audiences 
throughout the United States. He had convinced himself 
long before that “the study of the Pueblo Indians, ancient 
and modern, is the study of a people who never consciously 
recorded anything about themselves. Their history is 
largely culture history.” It is despite the lack of recorded 
facts, that Dr. Hewett, in some respects, gives the reader a 
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more vivid and more intimate picture of the prehistoric 
peoples of the Southwest than we have of the ancients con- 
temporaneous with them in Europe and in Asia, although 
these chronicled their deeds on stone monuments or on 
parchment. 

Throughout the book there is a sympathetic compre- 
hension of the Pueblo Indian, the survivors of the ancient 
people that had evolved an admirable culture long before the 
coming of the white man. “One result of this study should 
be a better understanding of these survivors. They are the 
first Americans, a genuine nobility, the true autochthones— 
a silent people in a silent land, inarticulate, but revealing to 
those who can penetrate through symbol and song and cere- 
mony, the inner life of a people as imaginative, as gentle, 
as harmonious as any that have ever existed on this planet. 
If the picture can be accurately drawn, it should constitute 
an essential chapter in the history of America and con- 
tribute something toward an understanding of our world 
and its people.” Thus the preface to the volume. One is 
apt to agree with the author that “the one who attempts this 
task should be about equally naturalist, humanist, artist, 
and philosopher.” Dr. Hewett is all these and more. He 
takes the symbols, the song and the ceremony and reveals to 
us through them the inner life, and that means the whole 
life, of the Indian. No longer is the latter a man of mystery 
or of romance, but a human whose mentality and physical 
being were fashioned by environment, by climate, by influ- 
ences untainted from the outside, who remained singularly 
unsophisticated, who devised effective means to make the 
most of a barren surrounding, whose soul was as noble as 
the heights of the great mountain masses always in view, 
and whose outlook on life was as wide as the vast desert 
spaces whose encroachments he had to battle from the 
cradle to the grave. 

It is idle to dwell upon the literary qualities of the book. 
Dr. Hewett has always been a fluent speaker and writer— 
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he is never dull, he is meticulous in the choice of words, 
terms and definitions. He is vivid and succeeds in visualiz- 
ing to the reader the dramatic tale of Ancient Life in the 
Southwest. Necessarily, the author must generalize often, 
cannot catalogue exceptions that apparently run counter to 
theories and conclusions, but one is always convinced of the 
sincerity of the author’s views. The schematic arrange- 
ment of the book is logical. The details are never dry, there 
is no tiresome presentation of scientific minutz, as impor- 
tant as these might be in a specialized study. The fascina- 
tion of the narrative does not flag from the “General His- 
tory of the American Race,” which leads up to Part II, the 
story of the Pueblo Indians, their traditions, cosmography, 
mythology, folk tales, religious beliefs and ceremonies, 
drama dances, their handicrafts and arts, to Part III ,which 
narrates and synopsizes archaeological research in the 
Southwest and what the pick and spade have revealed of the 
ancient 'ife. 

At times, the author is controversial—but he handles 
those who disagree with him gently, does not deny them the 
right to differ. He insists that there is still much to learn, 
that what thirty years of research have taught him is after 
all but a fragment of the whole. He believes firmly that 
“Archaeology is one of the most dynamic of sciences.” He 
concludes that “The story of man in the Southwest is one of 
adaptation to a definite and elemental environment. Obvi- 
ous everywhere is the urge to live, to reproduce, to survive. 
The efforts to that end constitute a fascinating chapter in 
the history of human arts, social structure and beliefs. 
Running through the amazing story, the golden thread on 
which the fabric is woven, is the thought of the potency of 
the desert. Inhospitable as it seems, it has given man his 
food, has nourished his culture, has stimulated his spiritual 
life. Of its vast future possibilities, few could venture a 
prediction.” 
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He might have added, that wherever the desert meets 
the mountains there something interesting is bound to hap- 
pen sooner or later. There would have been no Hewett, 
archaeologist, but for that fact; the book would never have 
been written, and that would have been a decided loss, per- 
haps not as great as the loss of a football game, but a loss 
to the University and humanity, nevertheless. 

PAUL A. F. WALTER. 


HERE Is A BOOK 
Russian Dance of Death—Dirk Gora. 


Here is a Book! Sometimes, when one has finished 
reading a book, he feels that he has been, not reading, but 
looking into the heart of a man. SoI felt upon completing 
this moving record of a teacher’s five months’ intimacy 
with Death. 

It is a diary, written during the very events which he so 
simply and yet so poignantly describes. The author was a 
teacher in the colony of Dutch Mennonites, who had been 
settled on the banks of the Dnieper, in the Ukraine for 
more than a century. Peaceable, hard working, and indus- 
trious, they had prospered in their exile in the great Rus- 
sian steppes. Then the Great War came. Successive waves 
of invasion had swept over them—German, Bolshevist, 
White Russian, Black Russian. Now comes the last and 
most terrible, the Anarchist Bands. It is his experiences 
with these inexpressibly cruel and ruthless bandits that the 
author details in his diary. : 

The first entry in the diary is dated September 15, 
1919. The last was written on March 5, 1920. Between 
these dates occurred incidents of such appalling atrocity 
that they almost sicken the heart of the reader. They are 
told, too, with a simplicity that almost, but not quite, ob- 
scures the art of the telling. Here we meet a man of edu- 
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cation and culture, a poet and a philosopher, a man of peace, 
a lover of his kind, facing death every day, courageously 
but with no heroics, and, by the very force of his person- 
ality, turning aside the weapons of his murderers . Watch- 
ing, with almost despair in his heart, his few possessions 
taken from him, his friends being tortured and slain, 
famine and plague completing the work of the bandits, his 
own health undermined, yet remaining throughout the res- 
olute comforter of the few who escaped both the bandits and 
disease. A man one may be proud of knowing. 

The author, whose real name is Dr. Navall, came to the 
United States after his terrible experiences. I had the 
honor of knowing him at the University of New Mexico, 
where he taught German. He was regarded here as a re- 
markable teacher. He is now at Claremont, in southern 
California. 

Frequently, Dr. Navall achieves a genuinely moving 
style. It is best seen in his final chapter. He has just re- 
ceived the news of the massacre of an entire village, the 
place where he had been born, and where he had grown up. 
He breaks into this outburst of lyrical anguish: 


“My father and brothers! You? All dead? Murdered! 
I want to cry out so that the earth will tremble! Henry, my 
brother, why you? Why did not death take me instead? 
You had a wife, had seven small children; you restless 
fighter for truth and highest ideals. And none was too high 
for you! 
Is there no end to wickedness, no limit to atrocity? 
Sophocles, you who wrote Antigone, I yield the pen to you. 
I cannot proceed further ...... 


No one who buys and reads this noble book will regret 
it. In it, I repeat, he will find the heart of a MAN. 


GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE 


The Mysterious Universe—Sir James Jeans, M.A., D.Sc., SC.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.—MacMillan Company. 1930. $1.00. 


This is a book which I hope everyone will read. It 
seems impossible that any man, woman, or full-grown child 
can find it uninteresting; yet in places it will be hardly in- 
telligible to those who are without scientific training. 
Jeans is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and the letters F.R.S. 
mean more, usually much more, than any other group of 
letters. In addition, he is world-renowned as an astron- 
omer and as a mathematical physicist. By his books, 
Astronomy and Cosmogony, and The Universe Around Us, 
Jeans has proved, even to the layman, that he is an intensely 
interesting writer as well as a clear-thinking scientist. 
The Mysterious Universe is, quoting the Foreword, “an 
expansion of the Rede lecture, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in November, 1930. It has five chapters, 
namely: Chapter I, The Dying Sun; Chapter II, The New 
World of Modern Physics; Chapter III, Matter and Radia- 
tion; Chapter IV, Relativity and the Ether, and Chapter V, 
Into the Deep Waters. Of Chapter V, Jeans says: 

“This chapter merely contains the interpretation 
which I, a stranger within the realms of philosophical 
thought, feel inclined to place on the scientific facts and hy- 
pothoses discussed in the main part of this book. Many will 
disagree with it—it was written to that end.” 

Nothing in the book surprises me as do these last six 
words. How can a man like Jeans write or say anything in 
order that people may disagree with it? What I venture to 
think he really means is that, being fond of a fight, he has 
written Chapter V in order to stir up our philosophers, in 
the hope that they may awake and become both articulate 
and—if possible—intelligible. 

During the past thirty years, science has become more 
than ever engrossing, because, in so many directions, it has 
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met with obstacles which seem finally insurmountable. 
Newton was aware of the difficulties presented by the be- 
havior of light, and Fresnel (in 1818) put some of those 
difficulties into mathematical form—almost touching 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. With very striking clear- 
ness and conciseness, Jeans outlines and illuminates these 
difficulties of physical science. To attempt, however, in 
forty short pages, to give a clear idea of the meaning of the 
Theory of Relativity is to court failure. The casual reader 
will find that chapter clear and satisfactory. For this I am 
sorry. Any statements about relativity which leave the im- 
pression that it can be explained in common-sense terms, or 
that its essence can be caught without long, close study, are 
misleading. I venture to suggest that in avoiding the 
incution of the “space-time interval,” Jeans has hidden the 
very essence of the matter and has failed to show the casual 
reader that Relativity has any essence. He has given a look 
of easy tameness to that very exasperating claim of Rela- 
tivity that space is “finite but unbounded.” He leaves one 
under the impression that to say space is finite is no more 
than to say that in our attempts to leave it—as to send out 
messengers (namely, rays of light) which shall leave it— 
are thwarted because, unwittingly we and our messengers 
always travel in circles, turning back upon ourselves. The 
points of view taken in the chapter on relativity are, with- 
out exception, makeshifts. They all avoid the true position 
taken by Einstein, which is that the sort of world (the New- 
tonian World) in which we think we live, is not the sort of 
world in which we do live. 

I well remember an argument which Jeans had a few 
years ago in the London Times. A well-known authority 
(not, however, a physical scientist) whose name I have for- 
gotten, had lost patience with Jeans’ contention that space 
need not be regarded as of infinite extent. This authority 
said (or words to this effect) : 
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“Argue as he will, Jeans knows as we all know, that 
space is infinite. It must be infinite.” 


Jeans’ reply was brief: 
“It is easy to know, but alas! very difficult to find out.” 


Jeans could have disclosed the essence of the difficulty 
of Relativity had he chosen to do so. By refraining, he has 
left the casual reader well pleased. But was that quite 
worthy? 

The book is especially attractive because it touches 
upon the controversy between “‘free-will’ and “determin- 
ism.” Until recently the orthodox physical scientist has 
preferred to side-step that question, or if he has faced it he 
has maintained, with foolhardy boldness that science denies 
“free-will.” But during the past few years, the action of 
light and other forms of radiation, and the interaction of 
electricity and “matter,” have led to the conclusion (though, 
of course, strictly, science has no “conclusions”) that in the 
microscopic world the law of causation is not respected. 
Whitehead (who being a professor of philosophy as well as 
a mathematical physicist, speaks with more confidence 
about the things which seem to belong to the region in 
which science and philosophy overlap) even suggests that a 
particle of matter which happens to belong to a man’s brain, 
knows that it belongs to a brain and acts accordingly! 

Jeans leaves his reader under the impression that, had 
it not been for the quantum phenomena which demand the 
“principle of indeterminacy” (the principle which says that 
a particle cannot possess, simultaneously, both position and 
velocity) physical science would indeed have denied “free- 
will.” The fact is acknowledged that many scientists re- 
gard the principle of indeterminacy as a make-shift. 
Events are too fine-grained to permit of a complete descrip- 
tion, hence we fall back upon statistical methods and use the 
mathematical theory of probability. In this way “chance” 
(Jeans calls it also “fate”) and “freedom” enter into physi- 
cal phenomena. 
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Although conventionally unscientific, is not the fact 
philosophically unavoidable that the law of causation is not 
respected by the human thinker? The human thinker has 
himself invented the law of causation. If the word crea- 
tion has any meaning, surely we may say that the human 
thinker has created the law of causation. Is it therefore 
reasonable to make him subject to that law? The 
field of science is an arbitrarily restricted field. It intends 
to exclude freedom and it fails unless it can do so. When- 
ever, in explaining phenomena, we find ourselves able to use 
successfully the theory of probability is it not clear that our 
knowledge is incomplete? Are we not dealing then with big 
scale events whose description is unaffected by the fine- 
grained events underlying them? The meaning of the sky- 
sign drawn in smoke by an airman is completely unaffected 
by the intricate motions of the particles of carbon of which 
the sign is composed. The motions of those particles may 
be treated as random and the theory of probability may be 
applied to them, without impairing in any way the big scale 
description of the sky-sign. We thus treat an individual 
carbon particle as though it has definite position or speed at 
a given moment, although in that case we know that the 
particle’s behavior is obedient to Newton’s laws. 

Every reader will turn eagerly to Jeans’ thoughts on 
the nature of God. The suggestion is that God is a mathe- 
matician. To “interpret nature in terms of anthropo- 
morphic concepts,” (p. 143) has failed. “To interpret na- 
ture on engineering lines proved equally inadequate,” but 
“to interpret nature in terms of the concepts of pure mathe- 
matics” has proved “brilliantly successful.”—“The Great 
Architect of the universe begins to appear as a pure mathe- 
matician.” 

But what is a mathematician? Bertrand Russell, him- 
self recognized as one of the world’s greatest mathemati- 
cians, has said that a mathematician is a man “who never 
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knows what he is talking about, nor cares whether what he 
is saying is true.” Surely God is not that sort of a mathe- 
matician! I think it is commonly demanded by thoughtful 
people that the mystery called God shall include the mys- 
tery called creation. Yet mathematics never creates. Out 
of mathematics nothing ever comes which was not put in 
arbitrarily at the outset. There is no more mystery about 
a mathematician, apart from his “free-will,”’ than there is 
about a slide rule. The world of phenomena is a world of 
change, and because it is orderly change, it can be analyzed 
into factors which obey properly chosen mathematical equa- 
tions. But why is the change “orderly”? Mathematicians 
do not know. God only knows. God is certainly more than 
a mere mathematician. 

There are several printer’s errors in the American edi- 
tion. At the bottom of page 45, “phenomena” should read 
“phenomenon,” and “like” should read “as.” On page 157 
the word “as” should be inserted between “either” and ‘“‘to.” 
In lines 2 and 4 on page 56, “reflection” should read “re- 
fraction.” 

F. M. DENTON. 


THE STORY OF A PEOPLE 


The Navajo Indians—Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge— 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. $4.00. 





Our own Southwestern semi-desert land offers to the 
world some of its most interesting sociological and economic 
problems. We have living in New Mexico and the adjoining 
states, several distinct peoples, each with its own cultural 
background, and each with its own mental, physical and 
spiritual equipment for the struggle for survival. The 
struggle, until comparatively recent years, has been one in 
which the forces of nature were man’s principal antago- 
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nists, and at the same time, man’s chief allies, depending 
upon his ability to adapt himself to his environment. 

Another chapter has been added to the written story of 
this struggle. It is a volume which belongs on the shelf of 
the student of the sciences of man. To this shelf it brings 
a wealth of factual information, well organized and quite 
apparently the result of long and painstaking research. It 
brings, as well, an intensely dramatic story of a people 
migrated from one continent to another, a people later 
exiled from its new home and then returned, a people which 
has successfully met the challenge of a most difficult and in- 
hospitable land. 

The Navajo Indians are a sturdy stock and exceedingly 
virile. Not only has their own population grown with 
amazing rapidity, but they have left their imprint upon 
every racial group with which they have had contact. This 
makes them of outstanding significance in the whole culture 
history of New Mexico, whether pre-dating the arrival of 
the conquistadores, or in our own times. It is one of the 
forces which has entered decisively into the making of our 
present day cultural crazy quilt in the Southwest, in more 
ways than one. 

Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge have col- 
laborated in writing the book, just from the press of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, of Boston, under the title “The 
Navajo Indians.” The book is of 316 pages, very well illus- 
trated, and a beautiful piece of the printer’s art. Its con- 
text is clear and interesting. It is not a book to be read at 
a sitting, nor ina day. It is one to be pored over at leisure, 
and then referred to many, many times for its complete 
and accurate information. 

Of especial interest is the fact that in the making of 
this book, Nils Hogner, of the University of New Mexico 
Art Department, played a part. It was through him that 
some of the information was gathered, and from his collec- 
tion came paintings of sand paintings for illustrations. 
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T’ 2 Navajos are a secretive people. They do not 
readily part with the stories of their tribes and clans, nor 
the mass of legends which make up a part of their religion. 
They are a kindly and friendly people if treated with re- 
spect, but it is difficult to see many of their religious cere- 
monies, and more difficult to understand them. 

Anyone could not have written such a book. It re- 
quired just the kind of patience and tact as the authors used 
to worm from the medicine men, bit by bit, the amazing 
story of the tribe and the intricate maze of their religious 
beliefs and practices. It is very interesting to have an au- 
thentic report of the Indian’s view of the white man, to 
whom he now is subject. 

From time to time there have been excellent reports on 
the Navajo Indians. Most of them have been out of print 
for many years, and are difficult of access. None has been 
so comprehensive, nor so intelligible to the person who is 
not a student of ethnology, as this new volume. There was 
a need for such a book, and for those who then would delve 
further, it provides an excellent bibliography. 

PAUL WALTER, JR. 



















A FINANCIAL POST-MORTEM 


The Stock Market Crash and After—Irving Fisher—MacMillan 
Company. 1930. 







When 40 billion dollars in quoted stock values were 
wiped out during “Black Thursday,” October 24, 1929, and 
the two weeks following, people the country over were 
dazed. How was it possible that such a major calamity 
could happen when the country admittedly had passed 
through the most prosperous period in its entire history? 
This post mortem by the well-known professor of economics 
at Yale University, is a welcome addition to the literature 
of the subject. Its interesting and illuminating pages may 
be pursued with profit by economists and “laymen” alike. 
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In this book Fisher reiterates his position that stock 
prices were not too high prior to the crash, or at least up 
to three months immediately preceding. He fortifies his 
position by an array of facts which are on the whole con- 
vincing. The “tempo” of business during the period from 
1921 to 1929 was greatly accelerated. It was a period of 
increasing large scale production with its attendant lowered 
costs. It was a period of scientific research and invention in 
industry ; economies had been effected in management; a 
spirit of cooperation prevailed between capital and labor; 
prohibition had resulted in greater efficiency among both 
labor and management; and lastly, the value of the dollar 
had remained stable. As a consequence, corporation earn- 
ings increased with a resultant increase in the price of 
stocks. To be sure, the stockholders did not receive these 
earnings, by the large, in cash dividends; the greater pro- 
portion were ploughed back into the business, a process the 
stockholders did not mind as long as they were receiving 
stock dividends which were constantly increasing in value. 

The fundamental cause of the crash, according to 
Fisher, is to be found in the unwise speculation that pre- 
ceded the fatal day by about three months. This specula- 
tion was financed by borrowed money. Marginal buying be- 
came predominate, brokers’ loans increased beyond all rea- 
son, stocks arose beyond the sound ratio of prices to earn- 
ings and it required but a little scare to tumble the house of 
cards into a chaos and confusion. The panic brought on 
forced liquidation and distress selling. “The prime fault 
lay in the credit structure.” 

The author is very hopeful for the future. The 
“plateau” of prices of 1926-29 remains, a plateau which was 
55 per cent. higher than it was in 1926, and still vastly 
higher than any previous plateau. He thinks the threat 
to business will only be temporary and after a brief breath- 
ing spell the pace toward greater prosperity will be re- 
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sumed. The only “fly in the ointment” is the danger that in 
a few years the world will be faced with a shortage of gold, 
which would usher in a prolonged period of falling prices. 
Even this might be averted by the adoption of wise banking 
policy. 

Since this book was written, things have happened. 
That business has gone from bad to worse is a matter of 
common knowledge, and it is confirmed by such figures as 
are published by the Federal Reserve Board. The stock 
market has been in a steady decline for two months and 
there is no indication that bottom as yet has been reached. 
Fisher’s prestige as a prophet has received a hard blow. 

Although this book primarily is a treatise on the stock 
market and its workings, it seems to the reviewer its value 
would have been greatly enhanced had it shown more of an 
appreciation of underlying economic factors. This is rather 
surprising when one recalls that the author enjoyed at one 
time, not long since, the honor of being considered one of the 
world’s leading economists. While, no doubt, it can be 
shown that stock prices during the period 1921-29 bore a 
reasonable relationship to corporation earnings during the 
period, that fact does not explain the accelerated tempo, nor 
does it afford safe ground for predicting that the country 
will soon resume its pace toward greater prosperity. The 
stock market crash was only a symptom of underlying 
causes. 

However, despite its bad prophesying, the book will be 
welcomed by all those interested in the affairs of the stock 
market. It is written in Fisher’s usual lucid style. It is 
well indexed. 

VERNON G. SORRELL. 











